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GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 


Tus principal | {instrumental performances ‘of the past week 
have been Beethovén’s symphonies in C, and the “ Etoica ;” 
Mendelssohn's symphony in A; the overtares to the Isles of 
Fingal, Guillaume Tell, ‘Masaniello, Oberon, and Balfe’s new 
MS, Introductory ‘Overture ; the Wedding March from 4 
Midsummer Night's Dream ; Mendelssohn's Concerto in G 
minor, &c., &¢., &e,..The,stickler for the “classics” can dis- 
cover but little to find fault with in perusing the above, All the 
pieces were received with great pPrere making it abundantly 
manifest that the English pub: ate capable of appreciating 
the best music, if you on present it to them at the right 
time and. inthe ri 


ey ME 


place, 
Fe OE OR his.series of performances to-night 


iandia duo with Molique for 

nt of the admirable pianist 

a the pa tt of the committee.” As 
on iis instrument Grhacles Hallé 


jast—Mies God~ 


an iaterpreter 
has certainly:no su he 


wincasour 
dart te ‘ou pianist, atid M. Jules Stockhaisen, a bary- } seem 
tone singer. Miss Goddard is a pupil of Thalberg, and, 
without any violence of language, may be termed a prodigy. 
She made her first appearance on’ Wednesday, and created an 
extraordinary sensation. Her playing is distinguished by 
great facility and neatness, and a precision and certainty of 
touch quite astonishing in one so young. Miss Goddard is, 
we understand, not more than thirteen or fourteen years. of 
age. That she is deficient in power must be granted—the 
inevitable. consequence of her years and sex; and that she has 
played in a area in which her playing could not tell to the 
best advantage, must be also conceded. Enough was heard, 
however, to convince the most sceptical that Miss Goddard 
possesses very rare abilities, and that she promises, With 
practice. and time,.to stand high amongst the high in. her 
poh na Miss Goddard made her second appearangy last 


ae Stockbanseti.i is a vety clever singer. His voice 
is, ale and résonant, and he évidences both skill and 
tastes, His success was unequivocal. 

* "Mdile, Angri continues the vocal star of the “ National 
Concerts: She sang daring the week, “Di Piacer,” «Una 
voce,” “‘ Non pid Mesta,” * Ciel Pietdso,” &c., all with the 
most brilliant effect, .Mr. Balfe, we understand, is writing a 
new song for her, expressly for the Concerts. 

Herr Labitzky, “the renowned composer and chef d’or- 

re,” as the bills kindly inform us, has assumed the 
direction of the dance music, and has treated the public to a 
yariety of his works, 

Sims Reeves makes his first appearance to-night, when no 
doubt there will be a vast concourse assembled to greet with 
voeiferant throats and untiring palms the great English tenor, 





CHORAL HARMONISTS’ SOCIETY. 


Tire above society commenced their nineteenth season on 
Monday evening, at the London Tavern. We had been given 
to understand that the directors, anxious to keep pace with 
the growing improvement everywhere observable in the per- 
formance both of vocal and instrumental music, had been 
actively engaged during the recess in the consideration of 
measures for the better management of these concerts: This 
report, coupled with a pompous announcement of the names 
of the new directors, a new secretary, and some other ¢hanges, 
induced us to expect at the first coneert some marked altera- 
tion, not only in the programme itself, but algo.in the style of 
its interpretation. We were, however, grieved to find that in 
neither one nor the other had any change taken There 
were the. is hacknied pieces—namely, Haydn 8 well-known, 
Mass No..3 ; Hummel’ 's offertory, “ Alma virgo,” tédious as a 
thricestold tale ; Rossini’s eternal, * Largo al. factotum,” all 
very good pieces. in el way, but so often performed not 
only; at. these very «ame concerts, but everywhere else, that in 


& progra’ ng. to offer Pye their appearance 
i yey at Then, again, ithe execution 
was < from perfect, cither principals or ‘chorus,’ the 


“ Mass’ particularly ‘ete front thie absence of the tenor, 
Mr. Lockey, and the evident indi ponition of the contralto, 
Miss Dolby, The only novelty produ was . Spohr’s 
*« Kighth Psalm,’ the execution of which was so bad thiat it 
would have been better to have delayed it until opportunities 
had been afforded for more rehearsals. Then Alboni’s song 
from the Huguenots, although nicely sung by Miss Dolby, is 
already pretty much worn ; and Mr. Lawler, though throwing 
much’ more vivacity into the.“* Largo” than we had expected, 
is hardly the ‘ barber,” even for a concert room. We felt 
called upon last season to make some severe strictures upon 
the practice of taking detached portions of operas, and mixing 
them up in one incongruous hash under the name of a 
“Selection.” On: this occasion Mozart's :Zauberfliiie -was 
chosen for the perpetration of ‘this’ olla podrida, and @ miser- 
able affair it was, The ladies were’ il at ‘homié; the tenor, 
who, it is fair to. say, had undertaken the part at 4 moment’s 
notice, was not up.in the music ; the. bass was heavy;,and the, 
chorus wrong altogether. . Now,rall ‘this is not as if should 
be. Here is a society’ professing’ to’ give classi¢al’ per- 
formances, with ample means at their command, and 
yet coming before the public ‘in this most slovenly ‘man- 
ner. If the society ‘will’ not take the trouble, by proper 
management and proper rehearsals, to produce concerts 
worthy of pattonage, they must not be surprised ‘to 
have to encounter the strictures of the press, and the sub 
sequent decline in their subscription list. That defective 
management is the cause of this ill-doing is very apparetit, 
for the material under command is good. Mr. Westrop as 
conductor, Mr, Dando as leader, and Mr, Cooper ag-organist, 
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afe each in their own department’ all that can be desired. 


The band, principally amateurs, assisted by well-known pro- 
fessors at each instrument, is as good a one as we know of, of ' 
this particular nature; and the chorus, composed of the lead- 
ing members of the various Choral Societics, all good readers, 
leaves nothing to be wished for in this department, With 
this good material, therefore, it requires nothing but good ma- 
nagement to mould it into shape, and, unless prompt measures 
are taken to do 80, this Society, although one of the oldest in 
London, and at one time remarkable for the steady onward course 
of improvement which it displayed, will sink down into utter 
insignificance and gradual decay. We should be extremely sorry 
were this tobe the fate of these concerts, whose progress we 
have long watched, and in whose prosperity we have always 
experienced considerable interest; and. we sincerely trust 
that; ere too late; such improvement will be manifested, as 
will,once more place them upon a firm and secure foundation. 

We have omitted to state that Mr. Horton played a solo on 
the oboe, in a style which marks this young musician to takes 
with study and perseverance,.a leading position inthe profes- 
sion. Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss Hayes, Mr, Land, and 
Mr, Lawler, sustained the solos, the band being led by Mr. 
Dando, and conducted by Mr. Westrop. 





JENNY LIND TN BOSTON, 





Our last accounts left Jenny Lind at Boston on ‘the verge 
of her first concert, ind the Bostonians in a terrible’state of 
Suspense. The whole city was in a ferment, &c. Our latest 
advices from Boston ate dated October 11. These give us 
particulars of the third concert only. The regular mails have 
not yet reached us, the steamers having been’ detained by 
contrary winds. Why papets relating to the third concert, 
and not to the first, should have- arrived soonest we cannot 
say. We are indebted to our Liverpool correspondent for the 
following extracts. It would appear that at the two first 
concerts the Bostonian gentry did not rush forward to support 
the Nightingale, urged very naturally by fears of a serious 
emeule from the excitement of the citizens,’ The fashionables 
of Boston, however, supported her nobly at the third concert, 
and an aged Vermonter was also present. 


JENNY LIND’s THIRD CONCERT IN BOSTON. 
Boston, 11 o’clock P.m., Oct. 4, 1850, 

The great .warbler, who has delighted and astonished Boston with her 
songs for the last week, added another laurel to her brow last evening. 
She excelled herself, and New York has yet to hear her in her best per- 
formances. 

The character of the audience at this concert was rather different. 
Hitherto it consisted chiefly of citizens of Boston; to-nigbta vast pro-/ 
portion of it-was fiom the, cities;and towns of, New England, brought 
here by the fame of; the Nightingale, and fearing they would never have 
the opportunity of hearing her again. Among those present was an 
aged Vermonter, who stood right in front of the’ stage, with @ coursé 
Overcoat; without a cravat, and wearing a long ‘beard. ' He- presented a 
curious contrast to'some of the white, kid exquisites around him. . He 
stood up and gazed. and gazed upon the face of Jenny Lind, and still his 
wonder grew, till he seemed utterly lost in astonishment. 


The Boston journalists seem to be informed of her minutest 
movements. She. has been indisposed, and bathes her tem- 


ples ia cold water for two hours precisely. 


‘The eantatrice was teceivéd with rapturous applause on making her 
appearance on the stage to sing. ‘‘Prendi. per me,’’ from Donizetti’s 


Leas 


Ayn org sg Tak tastefully dressed, and looked exceedingly 
bstan er indisposition, and that she had been bathing 









water for two hours before the concert commenced. 








Tea her fine, expressive, open countenance, beam- 
ce, ; 
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ice, and, after all, 
it is a comparative failare—that building, of course. Despite 
of that building, however, hot air, and a brain-piercing head- 
ache, she, triumphs over all difficulties, and there was a, fi 
greater power behind, which did not, or could ‘not, let’i 
out— ¢‘ poheitn-z Lite? 
The truth is, that,.;ine that building, it;nequires double the effort to 
sing; and, after all, it is a comparative failure. In the case of Miss 
Lind, before her notes were half given out; they rushed-back-inte-her 
throat, and, with the hot, close air of the place, half choked her utter- 
ance, Add to! this that, so intense was thé héad-ache shé felt, that eveby 
high note she sang seemed to pierce her brain. Yet she triumphed over 
all those difficulties ; and even in the~first’song there-were-touches-of 
beauty that told the musical ear, there.was a power far greater behind, 
which did not, Orcould not thefi, fet‘itsélf out.” * eae 


Don, Giovanni is by. Mozart, and in her -next performance 
Jenny. indicates her empire over the human heart i... , 


In -her next performance, “ Non mi ‘dir,’ fromthe’ opera of Dow 
Giovanni, by Mozart, she vindicated her empire over the bumen heart 
the Queen of Song. Shesung. it with an energy and spirit and a btillia 
of execution peculiarly her own. ‘She Was encoréd with the ‘great 
enthusiasm, and sung it a second time with gteater fire than-evers:s)\ \/. 


She shows so much ‘délicacy of comic delineation, that the 
audience laugh, admire, ‘and'finally burst into applause, “She 
is also thuch improved if “English, and her lisping prohuneia+ 


tion is most sweet. © Bellétti sustaids his part.’ 


In the duet by Fiovaranti, known as the “Singing Lesson,” she 
showed so much delicacy af comic delineation, such’ splendid ‘vocalisa- 
tion, such a marvellous capacity of sustaining her voice in the trills, that 
the audience laughed, admired, and finally burst into thé most /tumile 
tuous applause. This beautiful performance, in which ,Belletti ned 
sustained his part, was encored, She sung Benedict’s Dalia ** By the 
sad sea waves,” very expressively. In the first stanza her tones Were us 
plaintive as “the moaning of the waves over hope and’ ’pléasite gone” 
Tn the second, when the “dream of home upon her smiled,” there: was: 4 
joyousness truthfully corresponding with the sentiment, | Thea ithe 
transition to the “awakening in fer grave,” was exquisitely marked, 
And, finally, the aspiration po Papier 1 

“Come again, dear dream, 
So peacefully that smiled ”— 


was sung with an appealing fervour that touched the heart to its core, 
The mechanical execution was very fine, and her lisping pronunciation 
was most sweet. The Swede itnproves every day in her singing of 
English ballads. 


Taubert composes a song for her in German, which is 
translated into English. She sings the translation, and casts 
all her other feats into the shade. A thousand’ tongues bid 
her sing again, and the same ‘tempest of excitement sweeps 
the house. 5 Wr ; 

The great triumph of the evening was the “Bird Song,” ‘composed 
expressly for her by, Taubert, in German, and translated nto English 
She sting the translation with such ‘sweetness, beauty; and‘ power, as to 
cast all her other feats itito the shade, ‘The sentiment! of .the song is 
descriptive of the Swedish warbler herself, while the musical compagitio, 
is designed to give scope to. the combined: e neies of, her wonderfu 
voice. Those who have not heard the“ Bird at * aie tak yet What 
Jenny Lind can do. The audierite were ‘i’ Wh ecstasy, ‘and’ the pedpté 
from the country who never heard ‘hér' Sing Before; nor,pethaps,iany 
other godd Vocalist, scareély knew whether to: think her;@o sagel! or a 
woman. * The ché¢ering; clapping of;hands, stamping 5 af feet, and pene 
of “ bravo,” continued for several--migutes, and -made Tremont Temple 
shake. The applause was tremendous. Sti¢ had to sing thé son sige ; 
in response to the calls from a thousand tongues, when the ‘same tempest 

Rd 19k Wout 


of excitement swept the house. 
Bouquets and excitement prevaili— 9° ideal voll 
Bouquets were thrown on the stage from all directions, together’ with 
a beautiful garland. The excitement was most extraordinary. ©" 7'" 
She catches cold, and should be more cautions of inspecting 
the stars :— fed es 


Miss Lind caught cold at Cambridge Observatory, on Monday night, 
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and she still labours under the effects. She ought to be more. cautious 
in this climate. 


Poets, and eletgymen, and. the brothers of ministers visit 
her. . She is'worried with calls and charity, and has no rest, 


- She has been visited by the poets Longfellow and Sargeant, Rev. Mr. 
Lathrop, Rey. Mr, Robinson, Rey. Mr. Clinch, Rev. Mr. Lambert, Rev. 
Mr. Y, Flavianus, and Nasseef Theedoody, from Mount Lebanon, Syria; 
Mr. Amos Lawrence, brather of the minister ; Mr. James Lawrence, his 
son; Dr. Warren, Mr. H, B, Rodgers (Ald.), Hon. G. S. ‘Hillard, Mr. 
James, the novelist ; Hon. Benjamin Seaver, Mr. Thatcher, the Danish 
consul ;' Mrs, ‘T.:)B.Wales, Mrs, Charles Tracy, Mrsi| George Hillard, 
Mrs. S, K, Lathrop; Mxs, Charles Stoddard, and many others. ‘of high 
standing. She is worried with visitors, and applications for charity. 
She has no rest. © uf . 
‘ Her goodness disarms cant, and religious people go to a 
concert for the first time. Arjstocracy, religion, and pre- 
tension, are synomymous, and the influence of the Nightingale 
will be refining. 

y speaks of her goodness and her charity, and thousands of 
religious people go to hear her, who would not be induced, for any con- 
sideration, to attend the concerts of any othtr singer. She will thus 
spread the refitting influence of musiein quarters where it was very much 
wanted--among a spurieus pretentious aristocracy. 


She gives’a ‘concert’ in Providence, and Uppertendom is’ in}, 


its glory\ Providence Mirror proves a most enthusiastic and 
criti¢a) journal. Jenny’s chin is faultless, her vocation is adapted 
to inerease'a healthyaction of the lings, but, without irreverence, 
her'nose is not ornamental, and.the expansion of her nostrils 
eatisés acrease like those in the arm of a fine fleshy infant. 
Bat hash! She Was'commeticed t' There she stands, and'we 
are astonished that? 4hat machine ‘so fearfully and wonder- 
folly hiade," is capable of producing such sounds. Let ‘the 
Providence Mirror be heard at length :— ; 


* The concert last evening, at Howgrd Hall, was most undoubtedly the 
gtandest ‘affair of the kind ever witnes 
puritanie city--we mean not only the singing and the singer; that of 
course was beyond everything ever thought of before—but. the whole 
affaip-—the: display of white kids, white vests, bareheaded ladies, and 
something of a profusion of all sorts of dresses. Uppertendom was in 
its glory. We ‘shall not attempt to speak critically, so far as the music 
is concerned, for we should be ‘‘ swamped” as decidedly. as some others 
haye been-in their criticisms, which they have thought wonderfully pro- 
found; out the effect produced we can say something about. There 
was no’ class of enthusiasts; men and women were alike infected with 
the feeling of hurrabism, and the cheering was participated in by both 
sexes, The ladies,vindicated their rights most\thoroughly on the occa- 
sion, They were equally lavish of their cheers with the men; and who 
goud do otherwise? ‘The community has been whipped up to. the 
highest degree of excitement for the last few weeks, and must have vent 


somewhere, and would have had, if there had been the most cominon |. 


singer’in the country present. But here was something worth hearing = 
worth paying for—worth shouting and cheering. 1 

As soon as the doors. of Howard Hall were opened,.the crowd , began 
to pour in, ard if a very short time every seat was filled, and many who 
would gladly have hada ticket and a seat, could get neither. All preli- 
minary performances, although perhaps never surpassed in this country, 
sank inte insignificance with the impatient audience, who were all anxiety 


for the appearance of the Queen of Song. In a moment of quiet, Jenny, 


appeared upon the stage. The storm of applause was tremendous. 

one that thus looked the very personification of ‘retiring modesty 
could withstand such 4:reception,.js entirely beyond our comprehension, 
u the man of the Cargnotype:was right in pronouncing her a genuine 
angel. . However, we are sure she was teal flesh and. bloed, and not of 
the most exquisite mould at that. Some of out city belles would be 
tertibly mortified if they were not more beautiful than Jenny, when’ at 
the'same’ time they areot half so'good looking. Jenmy’s ‘face is'the 
yery, personification of ynostentatious goodness. It speaks out that 
beneyaglence whieh has been made 89 manifest; by her acts, and: beyond 
that it shows a fand of. ffank good sense quite rare in a popular singer. 
Tite'end tube, and'a good voice, are not the highest and best gifts of 
Jenny! Lind, © She has an‘expressiou that at once shows you the reveal: 
ings of a.great-soul that is comprehensive, in its views and embraces 
yithin the folds of its phiJanthropy all mankind, . She is of medium size, 
and looks much younger than her real age, which is neaily twenty-nine. 


in’ this providential and 





Ste has rather tdo pale # complexion to give us an idea of perfect health ; 
her eyes are blue and expressive ; her hair of.a sandy brown, We. may be. 
thought irreverent if we state the fact that Jenny’s nose is not of the 
most ornamental kind ; .it is about medium length, but very broad at the 
end and considerably turned up, and when she: sings, the expansion of-: 
the nostrils causes a crease above each nostril, not unlike those seen im’ 
the arm of a fine fleshy infant. Her chin is faultless; her face of that 
broad kind Which is almost always possessed by frank and benevolent . 
persons. Her whole soul is revealed in her smile, and none can fail being’ 
magnetised into sympathy with it. Although so pale a complexion seems 
to indicate otherwise, her full form and ample chest show that there is” 
no lack of Vitality, and her vocation is admirably adapted to increase a 
healthy aetion of the lungs. /All were struck with the idea that the look 
of goodness was her greatést beauty. These are our first impressions, 
and they are always the best, except in printing. But hush! the song- 
stress has commenced. Every eye is fixed, and every breath is, held. 
They hardly realise ‘that that can be a human voice, so far does it exceed * 
even the extravagant things heretofore!said of it. ' But there she statids. 
We know it to be her human voice, and, we are astonished to learn that; 
that machine, so “ fearfully and wonderfully made,” is capable of pro-, 
ducing such sounds. ‘3 oe ? 

_ Description. is made over to those, who fancy themselves, 
capable. The Providence Mirror has no such vanity——no 
such presumption, Jenny’s voice was never equalled, and 
cannot be described :— 

Let those attempt to describe it who fancy themselves capable. We 


‘have no such vanity—-no such presumption. All former descriptions 
have failed—all written ones will. The music of her voice,we believe 


never was equalled by visible human beings, and it cannot “be told or 
described. ‘ 

The chords of sympathy in the human organism are easily 
“pervades the Hall of 


Ee | 


touched, and the wildést excitement 
Providence :— ' 


Through the whole evening, the hall was a scene of the wildest. excite-_ 

ment, showing how easily the chords of sympathy are touched in, the 
human organism. i ‘ 
Dwight writes to the New York Tribune. The Bostonians’ 
have the advantage over the folk of New York. in. heating 
Jenny Lind in sacred music. Dwight rides the high horse in 
his eulogies, and spurs along at a rapid pace, The religion of 
att is well employed on a religious subject, and all the senti- 
ment and music of the song glows in the sublime tranquillity 
of her face. Hear Dwight :— 


The first half of the concert comprised sacred music; the overture, 
however, that tor Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito, was so only by adoption. 
That was followed by the bass song, ‘“‘ Why do the nations rage?” from 
Handél’s Messiah, sung in distinct English by Belletti, who surprised us 
by his‘appreciation and mastery’of ‘the most quaint and figurative style 
of Handel. hiloa stoat gutirl 7 

Then, came the most. religions ,and. sublime of songs, “I, know that‘my 
Redeemer liveth.” Every. face was turned with the profoundest interest 
to Jenny Lind, as she came forward in the white rb of purity, and with - 
a modést innocence ariffaith. ‘She commenced’ the song firmly and 
confidently, and carrie@it'thidugh with a lofty!and sustained inspiration, | 
which,could dispense with every ornament, ‘jand which we. never heard 
approached in any former. rendering. of that, music. Those tones, $0) 
sweet and noble and sincere, so freighted with meaning, and, 
so ‘elastic ‘witht’ gteat hope ‘and ‘trust?’ seemed like the’ fit’ and’ 
cKosen médium of that music and that: sentiment. We do not! 
remember move “than two. ornaments, or rather , variationg..from, 
the literal text; ; and these were most slight im themselyes, most telling in 
their connection—once a short trill, which was, perfectly elastic, and 
once, just before its clése, a sudden lighting from, the cleares azure 
height of sound upon thé written note Which liftéd the whole strain at 
once to an‘dngelic reptare. The words; “The first: fruits:of them:that 
slept,’’ were givén Wath an exquisitely subdued and pensive, tenderness. 
It is not extravagance to say that 30 much soul and genivs never before 
spake to us in song. Tt was the réligion of art, a’ well.as art employed, 
on a religious subject. The whole audience were inspired, transported, 
afid the song was sung again entire, with an ‘expression enhanced by: the 
perfect sympathy she noty felt in her dudienge. And all the sentiment, 
apd music of the song glowed in the sublime tranquillity of her face as., 
she stood when her voice-had finished and the instruments were closing, : 
Happy the artist who could paint or daguerreotype that ¢: ot 
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Dwight perpetrates'a pun. She sifigs, “ On Mighty Pens,” 
and her soul seems to go to meet the glorious swoop of the 
eagle, and the cooing of the doves. They were all alive and 
admirable; and if Haydn had heard her he must have in- 
wardly rejoiced. 

After Signor Belletti’s beautiful rendering of the “ Pro peccatis,” Jenny 
Lind commenced another great song, in a very different style, namely, 
“On Mighty Pens,” from the Creation. And quite as fully as before 
did she identify her luscious, sympathetic voice with the fresh, child- 
like graceful fervour of that musie. Her sou! seemed to go out to meet 
the happy sights and harmonies of nature: the glorious sweep of the 
eagle, the cooing of the doves, the mingled melodies of birds, were all 
alive and admirable, as exquisite tokens of the Father’s presence, in her 
rapturous labyrinth of song. She sang that music con amore, and 
Haydn’s spirit, if it heard her must have inwardly rejoiced. 

We ‘conclude with Dwight. There is no going beyond 
Dwight. Dwight is the grand climacteric of the Lind-eulogy. 

He puts the extinguisher on all antecedent enthusiasts, and 
leaves us nothing further to report. No—there is no going 
beyond Dwight. Besides, we have nothing more to say until 
the steamer arrives, 





PICCINI. 
(Continued from No. 42, page 677.) 


Poor Gotpont experienced the same fate by giving lessons 
to the Princesses, daughter of Louis XV.—losing his time as 
well as his money. This is not the only resemblance between 
the eomie author and the compeser. We find them at a later 
period suffering from the same calamity. Piccini had pre- 
sented a magnificently-bound score of Roland to the queen, 
and obtained permission (!) to do the same to the king, his 
brothers, and the princesses. He did the same with all his 
other scores, but no one ever asked him how much the costly 
bindings cost him! When, however, Joseph the Second. came 
to visit his sister, Piecini was invited to come, and to bring 
Italian and French musie with him. He arrived and waited. 
Joseph and Maria Antoinette came from the king’s apartments. 
The emperor walked directly up to Piccini, spoke to him with 
lively enthusiasm about his music, and quoted parts from his 
operas. To enter the queen's apartments, Piccini went to the 
table where he had put his portfolio, but Joseph took it from 
him, saying—' Let me take it: I want to be able to say that 
I have carried the works of so great a master!” These were 
compensations ; but one may love glory, and yet feel sometimes 
the want of something more solid. 

Piecini mentions, that one day a Russian colonel (six feet 
high) came to order a set of marches, for the band of his regi- 
ment, of the composer.of Za Buona Figliola,, then, as it.is still 
now, the pet opera of the /taliens. All the noisy instruments 
were to be employed. Piccini promised to comply, and even 
fixed upon a day, but thought no more of it till the day be- 
fore the rehearsal was to take place, when he sat down and 
finished the marches as they were ordered—a flag march, .a 
charge, &e: &c. The rehearsal took place in a little room, 
and eregted an uproar that frightened every one but the stoic 
colonel, who walked up and down with the greatest coolness, 
till the ‘‘ pas de charge” threatened to bring down the ceiling, 
when he smiled agreeably and expressed his contentment, 
took the composer with him to dine, treated him with the 
greatest distinction, and made his secretary hand him one 
hundred louis d or. 

Piccini hastened home, laughing loudly and throwing the 
gold to his family, cried—‘ There, take the gold that I have 
gained too easily! Now, Messieurs Les Francoises, have a 
care; if you do not treat me well, I will leave you, go to 


Petersburg and write only marches—there my fortune will be’ 
soon made, and I shall laugh at you !” 

The managers of the opera seemed: actually to push Gluck 
and Piccini on to opposition and quarrelling. Glock, finding 
Piccini far advanced in the composition of Roland, gave ap the 
idea of setting the same Jibretto té'musie, After Armideand 
the famous reconciliation supper, Gluck left for Germany. |. 

_'Piecini had commenced the score of Atys; but, gave much 
of his time to the management of an Italian opera that had 
arrived. He didnot continue Atys: he, nevertheless, locked 
himself up and worked—at what ? Piccini confided it one day to 
Ginguené, when the report was spread that Gluck would come 
to Paris to bring out Jphigénie en Tauride. ‘* My dear friend, 
I am very unhappy; there is no faith nor honesty here.” 
And then he told him, that six months ago the managers 
having declared him to be a victim of injustice and cabal, 
wanted to procure him the chance of a brilliant revenge, by pro- 
posing to him to compose at the same time as Gluck, the libretto 
of Iphigénie en Tauride, so that the public then. might decide 
on the merits of the two champions. Piccini protested that 
he must have exactly the same libretto-as Gluck, but he was 
assured that though not exactly the same, it was,the same 
plan, &c., and he might trust to their well-meaning choice, 
It was, moreover, promised to him, that his composition 
should be brought out before Glueck’s, but the greatest, se~ 
cresy was enjoined on his part.’ Piceini worked hard, and. had 
completed two acts, when Gluck arrived. . He rushed tothe 
manager to remind him of his promises, but.received in answer; 
that an order of the Queen, &c., had changed the matter, . “I 
cannot give up this work,” said Piccini, to his friend, “I love 
it—it excites me—it touches my heart; read the Jibretto, and 
tell me sincerely your, opinion.” Ginguené, having perused 
the poem, found it execrable; to correct it would be to rés. 
write it, He, nevertheless, undertook that at-all times un- 
grateful task. 

_ Whilst Ginguené worked at the libretto for Piccini, Gluck 
hastened on the rehearsals of his new opera, and on the 15th 
of May, 1779, it was performed for the first time. 

The Memoires Secrets mention it in the ‘following 
terms:—‘ The opera has been much applauded; it is ina 
new style. It is properly a tragedy, recited more correctly 
than at the 7heatre Francais; a Greek tragedy, without an 
overture ; a singly characteristic clause is in it; there are no 
ariettas; but the varied development of the passions, express 
with the greatest energy, produce an effect hitherto unknown 
to the lyric stage. One cannot but applaud le Chevalier 
Gluck for having found the secret of the ancients, which he; 
no doubt, will still improve, There have been spectators seen 
sobbing aloud throughout the opera.” yay 

Gluck had, it was said, found»out the “ ancient grief ”— 
there remained but the “‘ modern pleasure’ for his rival to 
express. os Bigg ot . 

Echo et Narcisse followed Iphigénie en Tauride, but 
without the same success ; the blame was thrown on the books 
Waiting for the correction of the’ book of the other [phigénie 
by Ginguené, Piccini had finished Afys, which was repre- 
sented at the beginning of the year 1780. His friends found, 
it superior to Roland; not so Gluck’s partisans. © Ginguené 
himself affirms that it was coldly received, and did not awaken 
general approbation till three years later, when it was revived. 

At last, in January, 1781, the second Iphigénie en Tauride 
was put on the stage. The intrigues and quarrels had never 
ceased between the friends of the rival composers, and this 





representation was to be the rendezvous of their hostilities, 
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However, the greatest enemy to Piccini was Gluck’s ‘* genius,” 
which eventually kept possession of the field, 
_ The new Iphigenie was better received than might have 
been expected, in spite of the shameful occurrence that took 
place.on the first night. Mdlle. Laguerre, who had to, sing 
the principal part, and whom Piccini had taught the music “ note 
y note,” came reeling on the stage from intoxication ; but 
accustomed to this little matter, she soon recovered her me- 
mory, and went on in time and tune. Laughter and mockery 
amongst the audience! Judge of the position of the unhappy 
composer. The second representation decided the success of 
Iphigénie the Second. Ginguené speaks in high terms of 
praise of it, and the before-quoted Memoires Secrets, uphold 
the same opinions as Piccini’s friend and “ collaborateur.” 
The Second Iphigénie was performed twenty times running, 
and was then suddenly withdrawn from the stage, although it 
drew never less than 3000 francs. 

Thus finished the combat of the rivals and their two works. 
The sudden withdrawal of his opera was the finishing stroke 
to the unhappy Piccini, after,so much vexation, injustice, and 
perfidy. F. P. 


(To be continued in our next.) 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


HAY MARKET: 

Mownpay night the performances were for the benefit of the 
ex, and extra-energetic manager of the Wednesday Concerts, 
Mr. Joseph Stammers. The entertainments were Sweet- 
hearts and Wives; a Concert; the farce of the Laughing 
Hyena ; and Our Mary Anne. 

The first piece introduced Mr. Henry Bedford to the Hay- 
market, we may say to the London publié, in Billy Lackaday. 
The new candidate for comic laurels was very successful, 
despite of much nervousness and the evidence of too much 
pains to make the most of his part. For all this great allow- 
ance must be made, and indeed we must do the audience 
justice to say that they supported the new actor to the best 
of their power. Mr, Henry Bedford has many requisites for 
a comic artist, and we have no doubt that after a little time, 
when he feels his position, he will become a prime favourite, 
He was immensely popular in Dublin, and on the occasion of 
his berfefit at the Theatre-Royal, attracted one of the largest 
audiences of the season, 

Miss P. Horton played Laura admirably, and sang the old 
ballad, ““ Why are you wandering ?” so sweetly as to obtain 
a unanimous encore. 

In the concert which followed, Miss Rose Braham, Miss 
M‘Donnell, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Gustavus Geary, and 
Herr Formes assisted as vocalists, and M. Sainton performed 
a solo on the violin, 

The theatre was tolerably full, but not so crowded as, we 
are inclined to think, it should have been, considering how 
strenuous and energetic a caterer for the amusements of the 
public Mr. Stammers proved himself for the last two years. 

In our opening notice we forgot to mention that the house 
had received a thorough cleansing and re-painting, and that a 
new Royal box and retiring-room had been erected on the 
dress circle tier in obedence to the express wish of Her most 
Gracious Majesty. Great exertions must have been used to 
accomplish all the improvements that have been made. The 
entrance-hall, the lobbies, and the staircases have been coloured, 
and the floors throughout painted to imitate alternate squares 
of white and black marble, The interior of the boxes reno- 


vated, and covered with paper of a rich crimson colour. The | 





furniture is of the same striped pattern as last season, but the 
hand-rests and cushions are of geranium-tinted crimson striped 
merino, The, gilded scrolls and the glass chandeliers have 
been entirely renovated. Numerous alterations have. been 
made with a view to increased comfort in the seats of the 
boxes and stalls, the latter of which have been widened and 
rendered more commodious ; and the private boxes have been 
entirely re-decorated and newly furnished. The great feature 
is, however, the new Royal box. It appears that the former 
royal box was very inconvenient, being situated on the level 
of the second tier, which could only be reached by ascending 
about sixteen steps, and when there only afforded a painful 
bird's-eye view of the performers’ heads. Her Majesty there- 
fore expressed a desire to have certain alterations made for her 
comfort. These were objected to by the proprietor of the 
theatre, and Her Majesty signified her intention of no longer 
renting a box at the Haymarket Theatre, and did actually re- 
linquish it. Mr. B. Webster (the lessee) then came forward, 
and on being honoured by the expression of Her Majesty’s 
wishes, offered to devote for that purpose the two best boxes 
of the theatre, and to construct an ante-room according to a 
plan which he submitted for approval. The offer was ap- 
preciated and accepted, and the result has been the construc- 
tion of the most convenient and perhaps the most elegant Royal 
box, ante-room, and approaches ever executed. The Royal 
entrance is now, as before, by the principal door in Suffolk- 
street. The passage is quite level, all the stairs being done away 
with, the walls on either side are draped with crimson damask, 
the floor covered with crimson cloth, and the light proceeds 
from two cut-glass chandeliers, At the extremity is a door 
entirely composed of looking-glass, reflecting an interminable 
perspective of theentrance. This affords admission to an ante- 
room, 24feet by 11 feet, but which appearsto be much larger, 
owing to the ingenious device of all the corners being curved 
and the ceiling being coved, so that the eye is carried onward 
without any angle to arrest it. Five large mirrors are let into 
the walls in such situations as to reflect the decorations, with- 
out fatiguing the sight, by being always in view. The decora- 
tions consist of light Pompeian pilasters, forming panels all 
around, supporting and enlaced by wreaths of flowers, and 
foliage, which trail over ‘the mirrors, and wander in the most 
picturesque manner up into the ceiling, which is pale blue, 
clouded, and in which birds of brilliant plumage are depicted, 
Each pannel contains a view of some scene familiar to her 
Majesty, and chiefly copied from well-known sketches pro- 
ceeding from the royal pencil. We noticed particularly 
Windsor Castle, Osborne House and waterfall, Balmoral, and 
the Duchess of Kent’s residence near Balmoral, the kennel 
also at Balmoral, and the church at the same place ; the resi- 
dence of his Royal Highness Prince Albert when in Germany, 
and other scenes equally interesting. The mantelpiece of 
white marble, and Jobson’s new stove, are in excellent taste ; 
and the green velvet and gold furniture, with the crimson 
carpet, and the simple but elegant bronze and glass gas 
branches, render this the most elegant room we have ever seen, 
At the end a door conducts directly into the royal box, which 
is of such a form, and so situated, that Her Majesty may ar- 
rive and remain in perfect incognito, still seeing the whole of 
the stage, and sitting so that her face will be exactly level with 
those of the performers. All the other occupants of the box 
will also see the whole of the stage. The ceiling is painted 
en suite with the ante-room, an oval wreath of flowers occupy- 
ing the centre, and the walls are hung throughout with ermine 
(on the occasions of the Royal visit), The decorations: have 
been executed by, Mr. Sang and his assistants, under the 
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direction of Mr. C. Manby, to whom, as usual, was confided 
the execution of Mr. Webster’s wishes in affording every ac- 
commodation and comfort to her Majesty in visiting the 
theatre where the English drama has\been best nurtured and 
been prevented from entirely perishing. 

The French vaudeville of Merovée, which occasionally 
served as an introductory piece at the St. James’s Theatre, 
has been converted with much skill into a broad English 
farce, which was brought out on Thursday night under the 
title of My Friend in the Straps. The principal character in 
the intrigue is a gentleman blessed with no small stock of 
impudence, who has a friend blessed with an exceedingly 
small stock of clothes, The man of the scanty wardrobe is 
invited by his uncle to meet a young lady, whom it is in- 
tended he should marry, and the impudent gentleman lends 
him a suit, that he may make a decent appearance, and attends 
him in the capacity of groom. The drolleries of the piece 
are occasioned by the sham groom constantly forgetting his 
fictitious position, and offending the company by his fami- 
liarities; and these difficulties are further heightened by the 
fact that not only the intended bride, but another visitor, the 
wife of a jealous East Indian, are old flames, who recognize 
him through his disguise. At the end he effects a recon- 
ciliation with everybody, and takes to himself the intended 
bride, who prefers him to her proposed husband. 

The merit of this piece consists not so much in the plot as 
in the force with which several ludicrous situations are brought 
out. So startling are the effects produced by the mistakes of 
the pretended servant, that the stage is kept in a perpetual 


i uproar, the impudence of the offender being brought into 





& strong relief by the wonder of the real domestic of the esta- 
blishment, who, a natural friend of order, cannot understand 
his mate’s vagaries. The English adapter, in working the 
subject, has well fitted the exigences of our own stage. The 
pseudo groom is made an Irishman, whose off-hand impudence 
is admirably sustained ‘by Mr. Hudson, while the simple 
domestic is a Yorkshireman, played by Mr. Rogers, who 
opposes an appearance of bluff honesty toa show of off-hand 
assurance. The East Indian husband, who always feels him- 
self insulted, and whose rage is so violent that it generally 
explodes altogether before it can accomplish any practical 
result, is rendered quite a “‘ character” by Mr. Bland, whose 
very whiskers smack of irascibility. In short, there could 
scarcely be better farce-acting than that by Messrs. Hudson, 
Bland, and Rogers in this little piece; and an excellent field 
has been opened for them by the author. 

A roar of laughter continued throughout the farce, at the 
end of which Mr. Hudson was universally called. 

A new two act drama was produced on Wednesday, called 
The Husband of my Heart, and was favourably received. It 
is evidently taken from the French, and has been adapted by 
Mr. Selby. The plot is as follows :—The Duke de Fronsac 
(Mr. Howe) has been forced into a marriage with a lady of 
quality, whose face he had never seen, and has left her im- 
mediately after the nuptial ceremony. This indifference, how- 
ever, is not reciprocal. The Duchess (Miss Reynolds) assumes 
the disguise of a Parisian market girl, and, in this garb, re- 
covers the heart of her husband. Is not this incident, by the 


way, a,fac simile of that in the Pride of the Market, produced 
at the Lyceum a few years ago, in which Madame Vestris 
played the market girl? The intrigue is complicated by the 
machinations. of the Viscount de Belletylippe (Mr. Selby), 
a foppish roué, who contrives to carry off. the disguised duchess 
to his own chateau, whither a pretty poissarde, named Eugenie 


viscount is punished by having his supper eaten by Eugenie 
and a plebeian suitor (Mr. Buckstone) who Comes in pursuit of 
het. Is not this incident, by the way, reminiscent of a similar 
one in Douglas Jerrold’s Prisoner at War ? ° 

The different actors had parts well cut for them, if a 
admirably fitted to them. Mr. Buckstone, in his very sma 
character, excited a good deal of laughter, and Mrs. Fitz- 
william was as piguante and éaptivating as ever. Mr. Selby, 
as usual, figured capitally as a silly gentleman, and Miss 
Reynolds and Mr. Howe, as the Duchess and Duke, realised 
to the fullest extent the author’s or adapter’s expectations, 
The serious portion of The Husband of my Heart is 
indited with an earnest desire to aim at excellence ; while the 
comic dividend displays the humour and wit and repartée of 
Mr. Selby in the most advantageous light, Altogether we may 
pronounce the drama a “ hit,” if not a ‘ palpable hit.” 

The actors were all summoned at the end, and subsequently 
the author, when Mr. Selby appeared, and with great modesty 
owned to the soft impeachment of the authorship. 

PRINCESS’S, ; 

Tux Stranger, always a favourite drama with Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean in the principal characters, was played on 
Monday night for the first time during theirmanagement. It 
went off with its usual effeetyand Mr. and Mrs. Kean made 
their bow to a numerous audience. 

A new farce followed, entitled Sent to the Tower. .'Two 
eccentrics, played by Messrs. Harley and Keeley, who are in 
love with the same lady, are immured by her favoured lover 
in a country house, and made to believe they are prisoners. in 
the Tower of London. Here they have bickerings about the 
rights of petty property, just like the renowned Box and Cox, 
and jealous rage is about to make their contests more serious, 
when the gaoler frees them both, and, removing his disguise, 
confesses that he has married the lady who has been the bone 
of contention. Notwithstanding the drollery of some of the 
incidents, and the admirable acting of Messrs. Harley and 
Keeley, this piece is too far removed from the atmosphere of 
ordinary life to suit the exigencies of broad farce,, In the 
French piece from which it is taken the Bastile is the sup» 
posed prison, and then we get the favourite machinery of 
lettres de cachet, while the Tower of London has no connec 
tion with common English life. At the conclusion there was 
moderate applause. ; 

SADLER’S WELLS. ; 

Tue play of Measure for Measure has been revived at this 
house, and Miss Glyn, in the character of Isabella, has ati 
opportunity of displaying her power of sustained and impres- 
sive declamation, while the few bursts of grief which inter 
rupt the generally even deportment of the stately maiden are 
given with great force. Mr. Marston, as the Duke, gives 4 
very urbane and sensible interpretation of the character, which 
contrasts well with the rugged Angelo played by Mr. George 
Bennett. Mr. Younge, an effective Dogberry, is well placed 
in the part of Elbow, a weaker edition of the same character, 
and Mr. F. Younge exhibits much quiet humour as the clown, 
This play may be considered, in. some sort, indigenous to 
Sadler’s Wells, since when first produced at that house it had 
not been performed for many years. With all its well known 
beauties of language, its tone is too uniformly dismal, and 
there is too little interest in the fable to allow jt to become a 
permanent favourite, 

The afterpieces at Sadler’s Wells seldom form a main feature 
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in an evening’s entertainment, but a new petite ref by 
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mention, A staid youth with a dissipated father proposes to 
reform the latter by marrying him to a young lady, while he 
consents to take to himself the young Jady’s aunt as a medns 
of assisting the match. In the progress of the scheme the 
young man:falls in love with the juvenile, and is converted 
from pedantry to: animation, and the elderly maiden is con- 
signed to the parent. The delineation of a classical scholar is 
not very accurate, inasmuch as the youth is made to talk of 
Socrates as an “ ancient father,” but the intrigue is pleasantly 
conducted, and the piece has the advantage of very lively and 
spirited acting. Mr, Hoskins, who plays the young pedant, 
is one of the most useful performers of the establishment. 
Here his quiet assumption of gravity is highly ludicrous, but 
generally his line is the rapid and eccentric, to which he 
always gives effect by his unceasing flow of spirits, As a 
Shaksperean fop he is also valuable, and of his talent in this 
way his Lucio in Measure for Measure is a good specimen. 





PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


MANCHESTER, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
“THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, oct. 19, 1850. 


Tue term ‘‘ English Opera,” as applied to the musical and dra- 
matic performances at our Theatre Royal, so far this season, is a 
misnomer—they ought rather to be called English versions of 
Italian .operas. Sonnambula, I Puritani, Norma, La Figlia, 
La. Farorita, and Lucia, (with Fra Diavolo, an English version 
of a French opera) have been given alternately. To-morrow 
night a really English opera is to be produced—Macfarren’s 
Charles the Second, which we shall be glad to hear. Last night 
we visited the theatre for the first time this season, and, on the 
whole, were exceedingly gratified. We shall not attempt any 
lengthened notice of the performances, as you have already given 
some excellent ones from the Manchester papers. The opera was 
the Purijans, with the gorgeous eastern spectacle of The Queen 
of the Roses ; or, the Enchanted Slave, as the efterpiece. We were 
much, pleased with the newly beautified interior of the house, 
which has been redecorated in the best taste ; and the curtailment 
of the front of the stage, giving so great an increase of space to 
the orchestra, is avery decided improvement. The strength of 
the band is augmented both in talent and numerically, aad under 
Mr. Seymour’s. clever. conducting works well together. The 
chorus is.from London, and. very efficient both in numbers and 
precision. They are better actors than our Lancashire chorus- 
singers, and take up the points perhaps with greater promptitude ; 
but for quality and tone, we prefer the Manchester voices. Malle. 
Nau, the prima donna, though new to a Manchester audience, is 
no novice in. her art; her voice must have lost much of its fresh- 
ness, and if ever good in her lower register, it must have 
deteriorated greatly. In the upperpart she comes out well, and 
voealizes very brilliantly—her higher notes being clear and well 
in tune, if deficient in volume or fulness; her highest notes are 
thin indeed—yet beautifully in tune. Her enunciation of the words 
was very indistinct. We liked Mr. Travers, the tenor: there is 
something fresh and healthy in his voice and delivery. A tendency 
to foree it at times he should get rid of, as he does not require it. 
Mr. Borrani, the basso, sings correctly—a little too ponderous 
and heavy at tames, but effective for all that. Mr. Latter has yet 
much to acquire, both as an actor and singer. He possesses some 
yy grees for both-+in figure and quality of voice. The opera of 
The Puritans itself, in its English dress, we cannot say much in 
praise of. lig story is very unintelligible, and becomes heavy in 

rformance. We speak of the piece as a story developed in a 

ytic drama, The well-known favourite pieces, of course, tell, and 
. ate generally well received, On this occasion, the bit that pleased 
us most was the ‘A te o cara” (we remember the Italian names 
best), although we could not help remembering how much better 

e he it by THR FouR, some twelve years ago (Grisi, Rubini, 

ambusini, and Lablache). Mdlle, Nau gave tho well-known 





“Son vergine vezzosa” very neatly indeed—(here again we missed 
Lablache in the peculiar vamping acccompaniment). Her greatest 
hit was the song in the second act, which brought out her exeeu- 
tion to great advantage. She was encored, and repeated ‘orie'verse. 
Miss Lanza made much of the small part of the Queen, and’sang 
the music allotted to it very nicely. e duet for the two basses 
(or baritone and bass), with its noisy termination, “Suoni Ja 
tromba” in the Italian, was fairly given by Messrs. Borrani and 
Latter, but did not produce the usual encore, Are people getting 
tired of these boisterous unisons? At all events, we were quite 
satisfied with the once hearing it. Mr. Travers acquitted himeelf 
well in the tender strains Bellini gave to Arturo in the third act, as 
did Mdlle. Nau in the duet with her lover. The opera was ad- 
mirably put on the stage, as the phrase is ; all the accessories of 
dresses, scenery, and appointments, being more appropriate and com- 
plete than that of any former representation of English opera we ever 
witnessed in Manchester. The three principal singers were recalled 
at the close of the opera, The spectacle is a very splendid affair, 
far surpassing anything of the kind ever given here before ; the 
plot is heavy, and, like the opera, is somewhat unintelligible ; but 
the scenery, machinery, dresses, dancing, &c., are beyond all 

raise, and must be seen to be appreciated. Our old favourite, 
Miss Rebecca Isaacs, makes a most charming slave, and sings and 
acts very delightfully. She was encored in a pretty song about 
“May the Queen Month of the Year.” Mr. Payne is the very 
prince of Grand Viziers; Miss Doria a most bewitching Sultana ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood excellent, as usual, in their respective parts ; 
Mr. Summers a very respectable Magician; the Imp, Mr. H. 
Marshall, might be a veritable imp of darkness; he is here, 
there, and everywhere, and seems fore of the power of ubi- 
quity. We must speak also in the highest terms of Mr. Marshall, 

fiss Annie Payne, and their fifteen attendant, houris, in the 
ballet ; better-looking coryphées it has never been our lot to see 
on a stage, or better matched in size, figure, or form. “We can with 
confidence recommend every one, who has not yet been, to go 
and see the Queen of the Roses. 

Since writing as above, last week’s World is to hand. We were 
glad to see Mr. Charles Hallés programme inserted at length at 
the head of last week’s article, but there was an unlucky mistake in 
it—Beethoven’s name, in lieu of Hummel’s, to the trio, which 
makes our after remarks upon it unintelligible; we are made to 
call him Hummel, too, Jennings, the oboe pleyer, becomes Jen- 
ning. Miss Andrews, and. her father, Mr. Richard Andrews, are 
made into Miss Anderson and Mr. Richard Anderson! All this 
would have been more excusable had we not sent a programme 
with our remarks, in which all these names are V aturrgt spelt in 
print. We did not regret that Jenny Lind had not taken Miss 
Andrews with her to America. We said that we were not sorry 
for it. The Andante in the “ Pastorale Sonata” we praised as 
being most Jovely, not lively, which alters the sense ; and, most of 
all (enough to deter one from scribbling again), besides calling Mr. 
Richard Andrews (a resident professor of music we have known 
well, and esteemed highly, for above twenty years) Mr. Richard 
Anderson, we are made to say of him that he accompanied 
her (his daughter), with his well known voice on the piano-forte, 
which is downright nonsense—éaste it should have been. The 
critique on the concert at our Concert Hall, which you obligingly 
inserted at our request, ought to have had inserted with it, (from 
the Manchester Guardian) We cannot for a moment suppose, 
Mr, Editor, that you would, intentionally, appropriate an entire 
article without acknowledgment, or that you would pertig cf lay 
us open to such an imputation. The writer of the article is quite 
unknown to us (his signature a V.) We are told that he is one of 
the subscribers to the Hall, not a professed or paid writer, but like 
ourselves, an amateur, consequently we are very unwilling to be 
thought capable of tagging his report to ours as though our own, 
There can be no objection to the insertion of criticisms from local 
or provincial papers, or the gt ageing press, occasionally ; on 
the contrary it is very desirable, only the. source should always be 
given. We feel strongly on this point, on the score of fairness and 
honesty, and hope our remarks will be taken in the spirit they are 
offered, with a sincere desire to uphold the character of the Musical 
World, and that it should, in all circles, be looked up to as the 
leading journal on all musical matters and events. 
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FIRST NIGHT OF KING CHARLES THE SECOND. 
(From the Manchester Times.) 


Peruars one of the surest indications of the advantages to be 

derived from a cheap loaf is the number of people who find money 
to devote upon amusement. Passing along the streets on Saturday 
evening last, we found Spring Gardens crowded with amass of 
people eager to witness a melo-drama at the Queen’s Theatre. In 
the Free-trade Hall were congregated between one and two thou- 
sand people to behold the wonders of California and the Rocky 
Mountains, eagerly listening to the interesting and occasionally 
laughter-moying lecture of the proprietor of the clever panorama ; 
whilst the pit and the galleries of the theatre were crammed, the boxes 
more than ordinarily filled, to witness the production of a new 
opera by a native composer. King Charles the Second (brought 
out at the Princess’s Theatre, London, about twelve months ago,) 
is the work of Mr. Macfarren, a gentleman whose name is begin- 
ning only to be familiar to this locality, but long appreciated in the 
metropolis. He is a jmusician of sound knowledge, some consi- 
in amount of imagination, with a taste and feeling that have 
been exhibited on many occasions. The music of the present opera 
presents evidence of all these faculties ; but we were more par- 
ticularly pleased with the English character which the writer has 
contrived to sustain throughout the melody, with a richness’ of 
orchestral accompaniment that allows:no cause of complaint to the 
most fastidious musical student. The concerted music is full of 
fine harmonies, and of a varied and pleasing character, never out of 
place, but sustaining the work generally, and introducing a variety 
of style, often found to be among the successes of an opera. Light 
and sparkling, as: a comic piece should be, yet the musician does 
not allow it'to erate into riot and confusion, but, by throwing 
in an, Oecasional touch of feeling, shows skill as well as scholarship. 
There is a clatuiing ballad, “ Canst thou deem my heart is chang. 
ing ;” a fresh, brigtit piece of music in the form of a duet, “ Oh, 
blest ate young hearts ;” a clever canon, “ Oh, repentance,”—a not 
unsuccessful imitation of a quaint madrigal ; and an exceedingly 
talented sestet and cherus,—a sort of framework to an interesting 
romance entitled “A poor simple maiden am 1.” The whole of 
these show indigations of originality,—of a due consideration of the 
subject, along with feeling as well as talent requisite in the produc- 
tion of sucha work. Let us not forget, also, the recitative ; the 
judicious way in which it is introduced, and the English rhythm it 
assumes. In this respect Mr. Macfarren has’shown great judgment as 
well as good taste. 

The performance of the opera on Saturday evening, and its mode 
of production generally in relation to stage business, may be 
pronounced highly creditable to the gstablishment. ‘The audience 
was much pleased, and when the gay morris dancers entered upon 
the scene, rose into something very like a “great state of excite- 
ment.” We have a large share of respect;for the taste and business 
habit of Mr. Harris, the stage manager ; we think he is so often 
right, that to doubt his judgment is almost an approach to treason ; 
nevertheless, we cannot help considering the costume of his morris 
dancers “too theatrical,” and that the true English garb, with its 
knotted white handkerchief, effectively got up, as he could do it, 
would have harmonised better with ‘the scene, and been equally 
striking, if not more so. The singing, with a very trifling exception, 
was better than in any opera the company has yet produced, and 
proved the vocalists better adapted to the light operetta than the 
grand opera. We can put up with mediocrity in the former, whilst 
it becomes offensive in the latter ;—the grand must have greatness 
about it, or there is nothing that so truly confirms the saying about 
“one step from the sublime to the ridiculous.” We should be very 
sorry to apply such a saying to the present company, for there is 
very considerable talent amongst them, and the operas they have 
produced, candidly considered, have been very respectable musical 
efforts ; but Saturday night showed, by the pleasant way in which 
everything went off, their true direction to success. Mlle. Nau’s 
voice and style told well in the part of Fanny (originally written 
for the clever Louisa Pyne) ; and Miss Isaacs, as the Page, sang 
as charmingly as she looked, and that is saying a great deal. 
Rarely has the union of sentiment and humour been more delicately 


Borrani lack a sort of dry humour--now and gs dry, perhaps 
—in the part of Captain Copp. From the title of the piece, and 
that of fe last-named character, our theatrical readers will “b 
repared. to understand that the plot is founded upon an old farce, 
ong a favourite. The chorus kept together tolerably well’ fora 
first night, and the orchestra did, marvels under the ‘direction of 
Mr. Seymour. We sincerely trust the ‘opera will receive the sup- 
port it so well merits. 
MONDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 


Tue crowded state of the Free-trade Hall ou Monday evening 

last, on the occasion of resuming the Monday Evening Concerts, 

may be considered among the best’ evidence of their popularity, 
and of the gencral extension of musical feeling among certain 

classes of our community. ‘The reserved seats were all filled up, 

and a fresh supply of forms demanded ; the galleries were full to 

overflowing, and had to be closed against further visitors, whilst the 

body of the hall and promenade were also well filled. The change 

of situation for the second-class seats appeared to give general 
satisfaction, and brought with it several advantages. In Germany 
and France—in Italy also we believe, the people are permitted to 
have good music at a price within their means; the consequence 
being that it becomes a recreation almost’ universal, and one the 

most frequently resorted to by the seeker for amusement. In Eng- 
land, on the contrary, even the middle classes are accustomed to 
look forward to a concert as some very extraordinary treat not to 
be enjoyed but at rare intervals; whilst the working classes have 
been driven from the concert room altogether, their only refuge 
being in the beer-house or easino. Our continental neighbours, 
along with our own musical critics, have been telling the people of 
this country they are an unmusical race, forgetting that a taste for 
the higher qualities of art is acquired by tuition andthe facility 
afforded for enjoyment, and that until very recently we ‘have not 
presented to the masses opportunity for either one or the other. 
The audiences collected on these occasions in the Free-trade Hall 
are generally most attentive to the performance, eager to enjoy what 
is presented to them, and for the most. part showing a very judi- 
cious appreciation. The simple ballad, or a clever touch of humour, 
will find the largest number of admirers; but' the lofty strains of 
Handel or Becthoven, the glee of our ‘own native composers 

Horsley, Cooke, and Bishop, or even the elegancies of modern 
Italy, are not passed over in silence. ‘The large numbers present 
are gathered from all classes, from the suburban villa, the shop, 
and the factory—and consequently a more varied programme is 
necessary than on occasions when the audiences are formed 
from one class alone ; but the generality of the music is selected 
from the leading masters, and will by perseverance create a 
taste for what is sterling and pure among those who have, until 
within a very limited period, been permitted the enjoyment alone of 
what is coarse. ' 

The arrangement for the vocalists was, as usual, on the platform ; 
but the present proscenium by which they were surrounded, the 
re-decoration al re-lighting of the hall, along with other minor 
detail, gave an air of comfort and elegance unknown on former 
occasions, The exhibition of the panorama of California in the 
hall necessitated the retention of a black frame work, but the newly 
decorated organ, seen in the recess beyond, was rather enhanced 
by this than otherwise, and a row of foot-lights having been added 
to the stage, the whole had a very agreeable effect. On taking their 
seats, the principals and choir were received with loud rome, 
renewed on the appearance of Mr. D. W. Banks, the conductor, 
who took his place at the organ, and gave the overture to The 
Syren in his usual style of cleverness. Beethoven’s chorus to 
King Stephen followed, “ Hail! mighty master,” which showed the 
choir had not been idle during the summer; and then we were 
introduced to Miss Stewart in an air by Mercadante, “Wake, 
sweetest melody.” This lady, being new to these concerts, we may 
say that she has a rich, full.voice, of power and flexibility ; and, 
judging from her reception, may venture to anticipate that she will 
become a favourite in Manchester. She sang the air with great 
brilliancy. After a beautiful double quartet oy Mendelssohn, 
“When the west with evening glows,” charmingly given, we had a 
duet from Za Sonnambula, “ Take now this ring™ithe singers being 





pleasant manner, and looked well as the gay king. Nor did Mr. 


Miss Stewart and Mr, St. Albyn—or rather, we believe, Mr, and 
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Alt with great care (though 
by a little nervousness) and proved that both singers 
possess attainments. Mr. St, Albyn’s yoice is of a delicate quality, 
and we should advise him not to strain or force it with the 
intention of being more effective in so large a space ;—we ean 
assute him that even his sotto voce was distinctly heard iu the 
furthest corner of the vast hall, and in spite of the great crowd. He 
sang in the course of the evening a ballad by Barnet, “1 once 
knew a Normandy maid,” and Balfe’s “In this old chair,” both of 
which were encored ; whilst Miss Stewart was encored in Wallace’s 
song, “ One gentle heart,” which she gave in a very pleasant man- 
ner. These two young vocalists may be considered as a great ac- 
quisition to the vocal strength of the choir. “On Mrs. Thomas ap- 
pearing she was loudly welcomed. She was in excellent voice, and 
sang a ballad by Crouch, “ Molly Astore,” with fine feeling. 
Mr. Bednal, another young tenor (a resident here), took a part in 
the glees along with a Mr. Smith, who possesses a rich bass voice, 
and this class of music was very effectively given, particularly poor 
Tom-Cooke’s picturesque composition, ‘ A knight there came,” in 
which also the singing of Miss Shaw and Mrs. Thomas blended 
with the male voices. Bishop's elegant serenade, “Sleep, gentle 
lady,” introduced two boys from the cathedral, Masters Towers 
and Gee. We thought the second strain taken too quick, but the 
performance was effective, and produced a warm encore. Among 
the choruses, beside the one already named, were the prayer from 
Mosé in Egitto, “ Disdainful of danger,” “ Strike, strike the lyre,” 
and “ Now tramp ;” in the. last Miss Shaw taking the solo strain 
with power and sweetness. Mr. Pigot, in his buffo song, met with 
a double encore, a compliment of rather doubiful character, except 
to. a gentleman possessing remarkable lungs. The next concert 
will take place on, Monday, and continue, as usual, each Monday 
evening to the close of the season ; the panorama being shown on 
every other evening of the week, the day exhibitions taking place 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 


LIVERPOOLs 
MUSIO AND THE DWAMA. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue steamer “ Atlantic,” in which Jenny Lind sailed to America, 
has just arrived here, and enclosed with this you have full details 
of the progress of the Lind fever in Yankeeland, and other musical 
and dramatic doings in that great country—to visit which, Parodi 
sailed hence in the Pacific yesterday weck, her intention being, 
I believe, to. join the operatic company of Max Maretzek. Mr, 
William Sudiow, the active and polite secretary of our Philhar- 
monic Society, who is undoubtedly one of the most talented organ- 
ists and musicians in the metropolis, has commenced the delivery 
of a series of lectures on the “ Musical Services of the Church of 
England,” ‘the first of which was delivered at the Philharmonic Hull 
pn | week. I enclose you a bricf description of it from the 

ton— 


The subject of the first part of the lecture was the performance of the 
portion of the service ending with the Psalms of the day, and therefore 
including the introductory sentences, the exhortation, the confession, 
and absolution, the preces or versicles, and the “ Venite,” followed by 
the Psalms.’ 

The lecturer, after making some very. just and correct observations 
upon the present low state of church imusic, arising partiy from the 
vitiated taste which prevails, and partly from the bad and unccclesiastical 
music 80 commonly in use, noticed the spirit of distrust and timidity 
with which any restoration of the forms and ceremonies usual at the 
period of the Reformation was met, and the practical difficulty thrown 
in the way of every musical reformer. He then remarked, that the best 
plan for inducing a better state of things was not by forcing these reforms 
upon the people while the ground was unprepared to receive them, but 
by teaching and instructicn, by gradually instilling into the popular mind 
the principles of true feeling and an enlightened taste. Mr. Sudlow then 
went on to observe upon the variuus modes of celebrating the services 
of the church ; and noticed, first, the parochial mode, namely, the reading 
of the whole service, the music connected with it consisting of metrical 
psalmody ; secondly, the semi-parocinal or svmi-cathedral manner, con- 
sisting of the reading by the priest of the portion belonging to him, the 
rest being divided between the choir and clerk, which mode he very 
Justly condemned. The genys “ parish cleyk’”” was alluded to in terms 


‘of just censure and reprobation, in which we freely.concur. 





In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred they are an_ intolerable nuisance, and we 
heartily wish the race were extinct. The third mode noticed was the 
choral or cathedral mode, consisting of the intoning of the service by the 
priest, and the chanting of the responses and hymns and Psalms by the 
choir. . This manner the lecturer characterized as being the one most 
consistent with devotional instincts, most calculated to induce congre- 
gational worship, most imposing and exhilarating in its character, and 
with less of frigidity and coldness than if the service were merely 
spoken. Mr. Sudlow then gave some extracts from Mr. Bennett’s book, 
in which he answered some of the objections commonly urged against 
the intoning of the service by the priest. These arguments, in answer, 
were principally founded on the propriety of the absence of all 
which might be called elocutionary in the manner of delivery, in 
consequence of the words used being words of simple prayer ; and that, 
therefore, the monotone was the most appropriate form in which 
they should be uttered. The philosophy of this we venture .to 
question, and we think that a better reason for the propriety of the use 
of the monotone may be found in the simple fact that it is natural; 
that, amongst savages even, their prayers are sung, and that in a mono- 
tonous form; that it is observable amongst many extempore preachers, 
who, when excited by the subject on which they are speaking, begin to 
use the monotone, with a cadence at the end of each sentence. This is 
peculiarly observable amongst the Welsh; and, though not understands 
ing a word of the language, we have many a time gone into their 
chapels and been delighted With the musical intoning of their extempore 
prayers and their sermons. It must, we think, be taken as a fact that 
the monotone and cadence are the natural modes of expression ‘of deep, 
and ardent, and supplicatory feeling, and originated the idea of placing 
in the ritual the one musical note on which the prayer should be spoken 
or chanted by the priest. But, to return to our lecturer. In his ob- 
servations upon the liturgy, he touched upon several matters which, 
though according to general custom, were contrary te rubrical disection ; 
one was the singing of a psalm, or hymn, at the cement of the 
service ; and another, the irregularity of repeating, the jeonfession with, 
instead of after, the minister. He then epee hag ys psi as 
used in the parish church of Leeds, edited by Mr, Hill, and recommen: 

it with much eulogy for general use. Mr. Armstrong, then chanted, in 
conjunction with the choir, in their proper place, the. intro ry sen- 
tences of the “cxhortatiom’”’ and “ general coofession.” We perceived 
that, in the “ confessidn,” use‘was made of the unisonous form, given 
by Mr. Hill at the end of his book, in preference to-the harmonised mode 
to be found at the commencement. The harmonised manner is a 
blunder, and another edition of his book leaving it out altogether would 
be an improvement. We spcak of the fourth edition, bat there may be a 
subsequent one. Tallis’ mode to the same portion of the service was 
then performed. After this the choir sang the preces, or versicles, be- 
fore the psalms, first according to Hill’s service, and then according to 
that by Tallis. The lecturer then gave a few remarks introductory to 
the singing of the Gregorian tones. These were chanted to the two 
first verses of the psalm “Dixit Dominus meo.” The tones were 
sang as they ought to be, namely, in unison, and the effect was ex- 
ceedingly grand, sclemn, and majestic. 

The lecturer then observed upon the choral character of the Psalms, 
and upon the various modes of celebrating this portion of the service. 
In order to show the difference between many chants which are in com- 
mon use, and not ecclesiastical in their style, and chants which are 
marked by true propriety of composition, the choir sang five chants to 
the ‘‘ Gloria Patri,” by Arnold, Beckwith, Hawes, Camidge, and Uhadd, 
as examples of the former, and two, by Morley and 8. Wesley, as exam< 
pies of the latter. The illustration was exceedingly striking ; the differ- 
ence between the good and the bad must have been apparent to every 
one present. 

The choir then sang the ‘‘ Venite” and the Psalms for the twenty-fifth 
morning of the month, toa chant by Rogers. Mr. Sudiow made some 
prefatory remarks on the single and double chant. The latter is of com- 
paratively modern invention, and we shall be glad to see it entirely dis- 
used. The length of our notice will not allow us to enter into any 
discussion of the matter, suffice it to say, we object to it as too melodic 
in its character ; and, also, as peculiarly unsuited to the poetic structure 
of the Psalms. These were followed by the anthems for Easter Day, 
which were sung to a chant by Goodson. Mr. Sudiow then referred to a 
book lately published by Mr. Heimore, being an adaptation of the 
Gregorian tones to the Psalms. He expressed it as his opinion that the 
tones were not so adaptable to the English as to the Latin language. 
We beg respectfully to differ from him, and should have been glad to 
have heard him state the grounds on which he arrived at his conclusion. 
Mr. Helmore’s book will, we venture to predict, become the ‘‘ Book of 
the Church.” There is a wassiveness, a strength, a solemnity, and a 


simplicity of character about the Gregorian tones which give them a 
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pre-eminence over all compositions of the class. In chants, what is 
wanted is not a pretty tune, but a striking cadence after a reciting note. 
The performance of the Psalm given as an illustration of Mr, Helmore’s 
admirable work was unhappy; the choir hurrying over the recitation of 
the chant in a manner entirely destructive of the proper effect. It ought 
to have been sung in the same manner as the “ Dixit Dominus.” The 
lecture was closed by the performance of a chorus by Perti, “ El vitam 
venturi seeculi.” 

In conclusion, we cannot speak too highly of the admirable lecture 
delivered by Mr, Sudlow. It was well written and ably arranged. We 
have rarely spent a more pleasant or more profitable evening than the 
one employed in listening to his lecture. The result must be good, and 
we anticipate much gratification from the lectures which are to follow in 
the present course. 

The next lecture, which will take place on the 20th November, will be 
peculiarly interesting. It will embrace the Ambrosian music to the Te 
Deum, and compositions by the first ecclesiastical writers of ancient and 
modern times. 

The choir performed their parts admirably; and finer choral exhibi- 
tions we have rarely heard, so far as regarded the performance. 

The audience was good, and appeared much delighted with the lecture 
and illustrations. We were glad to see many of the clergy present, and 
would be rejoiced to see more of them. 


Miss Whitnall, who always displays great tact in producing pleasing 
novelties at her annual concert for the gratification of her numerous 
friends, has this year surpassed herself, for amongst the vocalists engaged 
by her for the forthcoming concert is Miss Christina Dawson, of 
Glasgow, whose romantic history lately appeared in our columns. This 
young lady, who was once a poor street singer, has, through the kindness 
of a German family resident in Glasgow, been placed under the tuition 
of a clever musician, by whom her great talents have been fully deve- 
loped. She is now considered by those who have heard her to be a 
most accomplished vocalist: the compass of her voice is said to be three 
oetaves.. Miss Whitnall has also engaged Herr Molique, one of the most 
talented of living violinists, and an infant prodigy, a boy pianist, named 
Heinrich Werner, .who lately made a successful débué at the national con- 
certs at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


A concert was given at the Royal Assembly Rooms, Great George 
Street, on Friday evening, which was well attended, and very satisfactory 
in every sense. Miss Hammond played one of Chatterton’s solos on the 
harp in a very pleasing manner, and Miss Jessie, whose talents as a 
vocalist, more particularly in the comic style, are above the average, 
made her debut as a pianist, in one of Mendelssohn’s concertos. She 
displayed much skill in her bold attempt, and promises well for the 
future, but she wants refinement. Mr. Ryalls sang one or two songs 
in a spirited manner, and Mr. Percival, the flutist, was much applauded 
after an admirable performance of Drouet’s variations on “ Rule 
Britannia.” 

The next concert given by our Philharmonic Society will pos- 
sess a peculiar interest ; for at it a new oratorio called “ David,” by 
Mr. C. E. Horsley, will be performed for the first time in public. 
The critic of the Courier, who is “* behind-the scenes” in the affairs 
of this society, says— 

Much of the delight of hearing a great work of this kind depends 
upon an acquaintance with the subject ; and though all must be familiar 
with the history of David, none but those actually acquainted with the 
plot can satisfactorily follow the composition on a first hearing. The 
necessity for some explanation is apparent from the preface attached to 
the words by Mr. Horsley, who unites in one person the author and the 
composer ; and we feel we cannot do better than offer this ‘* argument” 
of the oratorio in the writer’s own words :— 

“The subject matter contained in the Life of David in the Books of 
Samuel, Kings, and Vhronicles, being so voluminous as to preclude the 
possibility of its being compressed into the time usually allowed for an 
oratorio, the composer would venture to suggest that his work should 
be considered rather as an attempt to illustrate, by means of music, cer- 
tain portions of the Life of David, than as an intention of forming a 
continuous plot,” 

These portions are headed— 

PART 1, 

1. The rejection of Saul by the Almighty, and the mourning of Samuel 
for the same, 

2. The mission of Samuel to anoint David, and his fulfilling thereof. 

3. The battle with Goliath, and the rejoicing of the Israelites at the 
victory of David, 

PART II, 

4, The assembling of the tribes of Israel to make David king, and his 

thanksgiving. . 





5. The rising of the Philistinés on hearing of the elevation of David: 
to the throne. ; es . 

6. The conveying of the ark of the covenant to its appointed place by‘ 
David. 

Not having had an opportunity of hearing the entire work, nor’ yet 
being able to inepect the score, we can“ot, as we would! wish, offera: 
lengthy deseription of the music; but from the: parts we have heard’ at: 
the rehearsals of the society, we are disposed to think the work very 
clever, and not unlikely to attain considerable popularity, There.is a; 
marked resemblance to Mr. Horsley’s great instructor, (Mendelssohn),, 
both in the form and general treatment of the music ; the phrases.in the. 
choruses at times being peculiarly like portions of the Elijoh We 
should, with the slight acquaintance we have with the music in its com- 
paratively imperfect rendering, with only organ accompaniment, not wish 
to hazard an opinion upon the general effectiveness of the work. There 
are portions which evidently must derive their chief importance from the 
band accompaniments; while others have great intrinsic value of théir 
own, amongst which the concluding chorus to the first part, “Sing to 
the Lord,” stands out pre-eminent... It is a very fine composition. ' If 
there is a fault more especially deserving of notice itis the length of the 
choruses; but this may not, perhaps, be so much felt at a performance as: 
at arehearsal. The overture and a march, which we’ have heard, struck 
us as being very powerfully written ; the band accompaniments to seve-, 
ral of the choruses are also remarkable for considerable vigour, though, 
in one or two cases very much—we were going to say almost too much—, 
like Mendelssohn. But time will show; and we sincerely, wish the work. 
every success. Mr. Horsley isa musician of deservedly high. standing 
and great ability, and, as a countryman, commands our warmest sym- 
pathies whilst undergoing so trying an ordeal, out of which we believe’ 
he willcome thoroughly successful. 

Mr. E. W. Thomas, the leader of the Philharmonic band, in con- 
junction with Mr. Haddock, has announced a series of chamber 
concerts, to commence next week, The programmes will contaiti’ 
the choicest specimens of the chamber music of the great masters,’ 
for at the first concert the. performances will include Quartet in A,’ 
No. 5, by Beethoven, for two violins, viola and bass; Quintet in 
minor, by Hummel; posthumous-Quartet, by Mendelssohn; a 
Sonata for violoncello and piano, by Beethoven, in G minor, and a 
Quartet, No. 12, in A minor, by Onslow, 

“We anticipate,” says the Courier, ‘‘a rich intellectual treat. 
Mr. Thomas’s coadjutors are every Way worthy of being associated 
with him, and quite competent, therefore, to a correct rendering of 
the music, being Mrs. Beale, Messrs.. Lawson, Baetens, Haddock 
aud Waud, on their various instruments—the. pianoforte, sec 
violin, tenor, violoncello, and. contra basso. .We do, hope, for the 
credit of the town, that we may not have a repetition of, the. late 
Ernst and Hallé affair, but that the attendance may be, in chae 
racter with the size, importance, and professed musical taste of 
Liverpool. An interesting musical performance to-day takes place 
at St. Peter’s Church, on which occasion a body of miners, from 
Lianllechid, in North Wales, who have been taught music with 
great success, will perform the choral service. .The»Dean of 
Bangor, the Rev. H. J. Cotton, will afterwards preach a sermon,, 
the whole proceedings being undertaken in the hope of raising a 
large sum of money towards the building of a new church in the 
mountainous districts in which the miners reside. In the evening 
the mayor will preside at a concert, at the Collegiate Institution, 
at which these ‘mountain minstrels’ will display their Poe 
in the ‘art divine,’ ” . OLN, 


Liverpool, October 24, 1850. 


NEWCASTLE-~-UNDER-LYNE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tuz Neweastle and Pottery Theatre was filled with a, select 
audience on Thursday evening, the 17th inst, The cause of attrace 
tion was a concert given, in which Miss Catherine Hayes, Madame 
Macfarren, Herr Formes, aud Signor Bordas, figured as principals, 
I enclose a programme ;—~ 


PART I, 


Quartet, “ Placido @ il mar” (Jdomeneo), Miss Catherine Hayes, 

Madame Maefarren, Signor Bordas, and Herr Formes » Mozart. 
Song, “ The Wanderer,” Herr Formes . + « «+  » Schubert. 
Song, “ Ah! mon fils !”’ bs Prophete), Miss Catherine Hayes Meyerbeer, 
Aria, “La mia letezea” (1 Lombardi), Signor Bordas . . Verdi. 
Ballad, “She shines before me like a star” (Charles the Second), 

Madame Macfarren 4 «© « «© «© «© + « Shacfarrenl- 
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Rossini. 
Balfe. 


Atia Buffa, “Largo al factotum” (I! Barbiere), Hert Formes 
New Duet, “The bridal wreath,” Miss Catherine Hayes and 
Madame Macfarren 


PART II, 


Duet, “ Quando di. sanque ¢ campo della, gloria” (Belisario), 
Signor Bordas and HerrFormes, .. . + «¢  » Donizetti, 
Ballad, * Those happy days,” Miss Catherine Hayes . . Lavenu. 
Romance, “ In teora ci diviséro,” Signor Bordas  . ’ - Mercadante. 
Aria, “ Nobil signor,’”” Madame Macfarren p < Z «| Meyerbeer. 
Rondo; “Ah! non giunge” (Sonnambula), Miss Catherine 
Bellini. 
Meyerbeer. 


OG Siac le lise te” sy jie t Sit cQursgii® oliPoss ko 
War Ron , * Pit paff” (Huguenots), Herr Formes ‘hee 
Quartet Finale, “I poveretti,” Miss Catherine Hayes, Madame 

Macfarren, Signor Bordas, and Herr Formes ‘ - Billetti. 

The quartet of Mozart appeared too recherché for the Pottery 
folk ; not so Schubert’s song, which was finely sung by Formes, 
and encored. The German basso must be immense on the stage. 
His voice is too powerful for any but the largest concert rooms. 
Miss Catherine flayes was encored in Fides’ song from the 
Prophete. She gave it with a good deal of feeling, but it is not 
suited. to her. Signor Bordas has a high tenor voice, more 
expressive than pleasing, if I rightly understand myself. Verdi’s 
ym strain was made the most of, and obtained an encore. 
Another encore followed, and most justly. A more charming 
ballad I have not heard for a long time than Macfarren’s, nor 
neater, or more expressive and unaffected singing than that of the 
Jady who sang. The call for the repeat was loud and unanimous. 
Herr Formes was also encored in his buffo song. Thus, out of 
seven pieces, there were five encores in the first part. 

In the second part there were four encores, viz., Madame Mac- 
farren in Meyerbeer’s song, which she gave with abundant spirit 
and energy, and, like a true musician, in taste and judgment ; Miss 
Hayes in the Sonnambula rondo ; Herr Formes in the“ Piff Paff,” 
and the last quartett, Miss Hayes sang the rondo with great bril- 
liancy, and made several surprising flights of fioriture. Her Formes 
was really great in the rugged war song ; and, to conclude, every 
body was pleased and gratified, which it affords me much pleasure 
to relate, Mr, Lavenu prestded at the piano. 


DUBLIN, 
(From the Freeman’s Journal, October 22.) 


PREPARED a8 we were to witness a brilliant and cheering recep- 
tion accorded by the Dublin audience to our fair and rarely-gifted 
countrywomau, Miss Catherine Hayes, we hardly anticipated such 
a scene of overflowing crowds and enthusiastic excitement as the 
interior of our theatre presented on last evening. © The boxes, both 
dress circle and second tier, were crowded with fashionables of both 
sexes—the pit literally overflowed, standing room even within it 
not being attainable for numbers who might be observed at the en- 
trances, In fact, the house was a bumper—a full measure of cor- 
dial, national weleome—“ pressed down, overflowing,” fraught with 

enerous feeling and just pride in the fame and genius of one who 

as been justly hailed as the * Queen of Irish song.” ‘The opera 
of the evening was Sonnambula, and the announcement of its pre- 
sentation constituted no small addition to the well-known attrac- 
tion of Miss Hayes’s all but unrivalled vocalism. Her Amina is 
one of three tharacters which are identified in the estimation of 
popular taste, with the most brilliant successes of this admirable 
dramatic vocalist. The Lucia and Linda di Chamouni—in which 
operas she has gained high and deserved celebrity—do not possess 
(except amidst the coynoscenti) so much musical and dramatic at- 
traction as the touching story and delicious melodies of La Son- 
nambula, and assuredly the personation of the heroine by Miss 
Hayes last evening called down a display of rapturous applause 
never heard exceeded in our theatre. The fair donna was three 
times called before the curtain to receive at'the hands of her thou- 
sand admirers the meed of their delighted approbation. Wreaths 
and bouquets were flung by fair hands from the stage boxes at her 
feet. The fair artiste seemed impressed with decpest emotion, and 
at first a slight tremor was observable in her clear and fine-toned 
Voice in consequence ; but soon it burst forth in its full power and 
sweetness, enhanced by her splendid dramatic conceptions in the 
scena and duet, “ D’un pensiero,” aud thus continued to give de. 
light to all, till the finale—the ever-beauteous and brilliant “ A non 





giunge,” when the effect she produced was positively @lecttic: “Shé 
was feryidly encored, and the pit (to use the words of Kean) “rose 
at her en masse,” and cheered her to the echo. 

Signor Bordas seemed a little nervous at his first appearance, but 
the considerate.encouragement and generous anticipatory plaudits 
of the audience succeeded in putting him at ease. In the solo, 
“ Tutto e sciolto,” he sang with considerable power and effect. His 
rendering of the impassioned passages was, perhaps, a little exag~ 
gerated ; but, in all, he evinced possession of a fine tenor, regu- 
lated by taste and musical skill, which gained for him decided and 
es SL applause, Mein Herr Menghis was about one of the best 
Rodolphos we have seenin Dublin. His “ Vi raviso” was warmly 
applauded. 

eas Macfarren sustained the part of Lisa quietly and taste- 
fully. Her voice is exceedingly sweet and rich on the lower notes, 
while her singing indicates a considerable amount of skill. The 
music, we fancied, was somewhat too high for her, it having been 
written for a soprano, not a contralto, which Madame Macfarren 
undoubtedly is. Signor Galli’s Alessio was excelleut, and the 
cast of subsidiary parts told most favourably for the general effect 
of the opera, which went off to the delight of the crowded assem, 
blage present. In all, as we ventured to prognosticate, this en- 
gagement will evidently be one of reiterated success. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


DEATH OF JOHN COHAN, THE PIANIST, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sir,—It is with deep regret I have to announce to you the 
death of our poor friend John Cohan, who expired'on Wednesday 
last, at his father’s residence in Liverpool, after a ‘brief illness of 
three days. He had left London for Liverpool some time since, 
for change of air, having been afflicted with a complaint which 
at times affected his nervous system. Extreme: study, and ussi- 
duity in his profession, no doubt brought him to this state. 
Never did creature labour more zealously ithis art to render him 
self worthy of a niche in the Temple of Fame. From morning 
early till late at night, when it did not interfere with his teaching ; 
in hot or cold weather, he worked away at the piano as if his very 
existence depended on his immediate exertions. He had acquired 
great command over the instrument, and was possessed of a good 
deal of sound natural ability. His talent gained him a large circle 
of friends, and he had as much teaching as he could possibly devote 
time to. 

No human being, I may safely venture to affirm, was ever more 
respected and loved in private life than poor John Cohan. He was 
kind-hearted, simple-minded, and was envious of no man. This 
should be the epitaph on his tomb, He is deeply lamented by his 
family, and universally regretted by his friends and acquaintances, 


1 remain, Sir, yours very truly, 
10, Prescott-street, City, Oct. 26. Henry Russet, 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sin,—I read in your paper of the 19th instant the following 
paragraph :— 

“ Sacrep Harmonic Socigty.—The directors of this institution have 
been for a considerable time engaged in making expensive improvements 
in Exeter Hall, calculated to remove its defects and enlarge its capa- 
bilities as a locality for musical performances on the greatest scale.” 

I then pass Exeter Hall, and read the following quotation from a 
circular issued by the London Sacred Harmonic Society, with the 
names of several clergymen of the Church of England at the bead, 
and the name of Mr. Surman (founder of the Exeter Hall Ora- 
torios) as conductor :— ; 

“The committee are happy to inform their subscribers that the direc. 
ters of Exeter Hall, with the sanction of the proprietors, have nearly 
completed, at an outlay of about three thousand pounds, some import 
ant alterations in the large hall, many of which were suggested by Mr, 
Surman, several years ago. Mr. Walker has also undertaken to make 
considerable improvements in his large organ ; and both these circum 
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stances embolden them to hope that their music will be performed with 
increased effect, and be received with entire satisfaction.” 

Knowing that some little difference has existed between these 
two societies for some time, and feeling convinced that you would 
not willingly, as a public writer for the musical profession gene- 
rally, lend yourself to any party, I would ask you to look into the 
matter, and state publicly whether the improvements in the Hall 
are at the expense of the proprietors of Exeter Hall or the direc- 
tors of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

I can scarcely imagine the committee of the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society would so degrade themselves as to publish un- 
truths ; and as honour should be given to whom honour is due, I 
shall anxiously look to you for a reply, being, as I now beg to 
remain, A Constant Reaper anp a Lover or Justice. 





MR. H, HILES’ GRAND FAREWELL CONCERT. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sirn,—In perusing your valuable journal of the 12th inst., my 
attention was directed to an abusive commentary (critique [ 
cannot call it) on the above performanee, which | had the pleasure 
of listening to. 

I am sorry your columns have been made a safety-valve for the 
escape of a bad and malignant feeling towards an upright, 
deserving, and talented musician, although it came from your 
* Correspondent”—a convenient -title, no doubt. His remarks, 
however, will be duly appreciated by your musical readers, coming, 
as they evidently do, from a mere pretender in the “divine art.” 

Mr. Loder must speak for himself ;—if he cannot do so, his 
abilities, no doubt, will, if his talented family is no guarantee. 

What satisfies me the more that your “ Correspondent” is 
determined to gratify his malice, even at the sacrifice of truth, is, 
that he knows Mr. Hale played the tenor in Beethoven’s magnificent 
quartet (which he forgets, conveniently) ; and what convinces me 
he is an ignoramus in the higher brauches of the profession is, that 
he does not know that, many years ago, this same quartet was 
arranged with a clarionet instead of a flute, the tones of which 
were found too thin. 

I will not attempt to lessen Mr. Wetherell, the violoncellist on 
the occasion, by presuming to defend him. I will only refer to 
his performances at the many great oratorios he bas been engaged 
in, without mentioving his musical productions. 

In conclusion I would beg to observe, that the professional 
reputation and talents of Mr. Hiles are too well known to he 
affected by the jealousy of a mere “adventurer,” be he from 
Newcastle or the Continent: and I feel assured, if Mr. H. 
maintains the fair, honourable, and open course he has so far 
pursued, he may fear no rival, much less a detractor. 

Hoping you will not refuse these few disjointed lines a place in 
your impartial pages, and congratulating Manchester on its musical 
acquisition, I remain, sir, your well-wisher, 

Sunderland, Oct. 23, 1850. One or THE AUDIENCE. 





(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Str,—Perceiving that our old friend Anthony Windpipe, with 
another name, has again enlightened us with his witty remarks upon 
the musical doings of our town, I must trouble you with a few lines in 
reply ; not because I have so great a love for the old gentleman 
that I cannot resist a response, but because I find him easting such 
gross imputations upon one whose departure from amongst us all 
but the same Anthony very much regret. 

I believe Mr. H. Hiles’ professional character and reputation 
will stand uninjured by any such malicious remarks, especially were 
the author of them as well known, publicly, as he is to us good 
folks of Sunderland ; but it is a cowardly act to attack an ab- 
sent man, be he friend or foe, and what none but a “fighter of 
windmills” would be guilty of. When Mr. Hiles announced his 
intended departure, the B. W. Choral Society requested to spend 
one more pleasant evening with him, and a concert being an- 
nounced, several professors, men not connected with the society, 
offered to assist. The anuouncement bore nothing bombastic 
about it, and certainly no promises but were more than realised; 
the conductor and the members of the socicty having the good 


sense not to attempt more than they were able to perform with 











credit-to themselves. Our friend Anthony complains of the dis- 
appointment occasioned by the entry of Mrs. Wood ; and he feels 
justified in speaking of the lady in what [ consider a most unjust 
and uncalled-for manner. Mrs. Wood’s singing was such as to 
obtain her most rapturous encores, and altogether gave the greatest 
satisfaction ; and, if Anthony’s knowledge of musical matters was 
so limited as to know only one Mrs. Wood, it is no reason why he 
should insult, a lady, or find fault with an announcement not in- 
tended to mislead any one, 

The young lady, of whom he speaks in such eulogistic. terms, is 
one who has frequently appeared before a Sunderland audience, 
and to whom they have always listened with so much pleasure, 
that Anthony will not be able to lower her in their estimation. 

Mr. Hiles, whom your correspondent designates “ the hero. of 
the evening,” must, doubtless, feel flattered by the gracious manner 
in which he is described. He has resided amongst us only tliree 
years, and, during that short time, it is impossible any one could 
ai gained more friendship and esteem than he has, As a proof 
of this, as soon as his intended departure was known, the Choral 
Society purchased a splendid silver baton, with which they pre- 
sented him on the evening of the concert, together with an address ; 
and, though it was but a small mark of the admiration and esteem 
berne him by the presenters, it must now be most highly prized by 
the recciver, since it serves to show how those parties who had 
most frequent opportunities of judging of his artistic talents and 
patient perseverauce regarded him ; and [can assure our late pro- 
ae that the regret to part with him is only equalled by the sin- 
cere desire for his welfare and advancement, 

I perceive that your correspondent makes the opportunity serve 
for remarking upon Mr. Hiles’ compositions, and particularly upon 
the mannzr of announcing his selections from his oratorio David. 
My own opinion is, that the mode adopted was by far the most simple 
and unpretending that could be found ; and, if Mr. Wehran does 
not approve of these selections, or any others he may have heard, 
I cannot but fear that it shows him deficient in good taste, or so 
blinded by prejudice that be cannot appreciate merit, since, to my 
knowledge, Mr. Hiles’ David, as well as other of his compositions, 
has received the approval of men who rank among the highest in 
the profession. 

I have troubled you, Mr. Editor, to a greatér length than I in- 
tended, and will only add my advice to- Anthony Windpipe, Mr. 
A. B., or whatever other fictitious name he may think proper to 
assume, that, when he writes for the public papers, the Sunderland 
Herald included, it would be far more honourable to adhere to 
truth, and more advantageous to himself, as he would, in that case, 
have some chance of gaining belief from those parties who do not 
tecoguise his authorship.—I remain, Mr, Editor, your obedient 
servant, . ‘ 
Sunderland, Oct. 17, 1850. 





Oxrorpv.— Herr Nurick, the violinist, gave a concert in the New 
Hall, on Monday evening. The programme was on the most 
liberal scale, containing a larger number of pieces selected for 
performance during the evening, than, we believe, was ever before 
seen: no less than forty-four were enumerated. Herr Nurick 
executed the “Carnival of Venice” and Vicuxtemp’s ‘‘ Souvenir 
d’Amerique,” in a peculiarly pleasing manner, and elicited marked 
applause. Mr. A. Eamcs, another violinist, also delighted his 
auditory by. one or two exceedingly pretty solos: his bowing 
seemed to us to be remarkably free, and more graceful than that of 
the German performer, who, however, astonished every one by the 
effects which he produced from his instrament. Of the vocalists, 
and there were several of them, Miss Angeletta was the favorite ; 
her rendering of Bishop's “ Should he upbraid,” was rewarded 
with an unanimous encore, which the young lady would readily 
have responded to, but the conductor, Mr. G, Thomas, stated that 
it would be impossible to gctthrough the programme if repetitions 
were called for. He, however, shortly after, very willingly com- 
plied with a genéral and very noisy request for a reiteration of his 
own comic song “General Haynau and the Drayman.” Rather 
over two hundred persons attended, and it was announced that a 
second concert would be given in the same Hall next week.— 
Oxford Journal, October 12. 
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Inrivence, or WomAn.—Among the Greeks, whose lives 
were manifestations of the highest passions—whose religion 
was poetry—-whose language was music, and whose tutelar 
deity was'‘ harmony,” woman may be supposed, a priori, to 
have held the highest social place which she had as yet 
been permitted to fill, She who as slave, servant, and: con- 
cubine, had, among the ‘nations of oriental antiquity, only 
claimed consideration for brief and occasional intervals, 
through the individual exercise of mental superiority, might, 
under Grecian polity, be expected to obtain from the sensi- 
bility of man those rights which could not, perhaps, have 
been extorted from his-sense of justice. This expectation is 
justified by the fact. To the unprecedented influence of the 
sex upon the social civilization and public policy of Greece, 
from the earliest epoch to the latest and most refined days of 
its political existence, a perpetual evidence is borne by the 
poetry, the arts, and the historic records of this highly-gifted 
race. While religion’ adopted woman into her mythology, 
(Minerva, Diana, Ceres, Psyche, the Muses, the Graces, and 
the Fates—a male commentator might, it is true, add the 
Furjesj ‘but these were minor deities, and made no part of 
the Olympian, Heavens), as best: symbolizing the expression 
of moral and «intellectual qualities of wisdom, chastity, 
jastice——of all the'charities, and all the graces of life, even the 
soul itself, in its most spiritual essence, was represented to 
human sense by a feminine form.—Lady Morgan. 


Two. Deities oy Love.—But there had always been ‘a 
celestial aswell, as. a. terrestrial, Venus, and the Greek, like 
the Egyptian Mythology, admitted two loves; the cradle of 
the one was rocked on earth, that. of the other was placed in 
heaven. “The Greeks had been told by Hesiod, the earliest 
of their poets, that love was the soul and creator of the uni- 
verse; and Plato, the most spiritual of their philosophers, 
had defined “‘ True love to be the union of pure and virtuous 
minds,” In Athens, the statue of this divinity was placed jin 
the Temple of Minerva; and Love and the Muses, by a charm- 
ing fictions were thus worshipped together.—Lady Morgan. 


Wiru what different eyes may people view the same things? 
‘We receive but what we give,” says the poet, and all the 
light and glory, and beauty with which certain objects are in 
a manher suffused to ‘the ¢ye of fancy, must issue from our 
own souls, and be reflected back to us, ‘else, ’tis all in vain.” 

“We may not hope from outward forms to win, 
passion and the life, whose fountains are within.’ 

Raré vare: they on earth who live out their whole life, and 
fully perfect their powers, so that they are able, in continually 
proper forms, to bring forth the treasures which lie in their 
souls. They are the heroés of life’s drama, the great geniuses 
of the earth. But life has also voiceless geniuses. They 
think deeply—they feel most fervently—but they find no 
words to give back those divine images which their eye and 
ear daily drink in. They pass by without being understood ; 
like silent shadows they hasten away.—F. Bremer. 

Deep and powerful souls adjust every thing in silence, and 
make no noise with their doings, and with themselves they go 
on their way like the works of God. In deep silence the sun 
ascends the heavens ; silently sinks the night down upon the 





earth. What prepares itself in greater, stillness than the re- 
awakening of nature? and what is more glorious than the 
spring ?—F’, Bremer. 
Porrry, strictly and artistically so called—that is to say, 
considered not merely as a poetic feeling, which is more or less 
shared by all the world, but as the operation of that feeling, 
such as we see it in the poet’s book—is the utterance of a 
passion for truth, beauty, and power, embodying and illus+ 
trating its conceptions by imagination and fancy, and modu- 
lating its language on the principle of variety in uniformity, 
Its means are’,whatever the universe. contains, and its ends 
pleasure and exaltation, * * * Poetry is a passion, because 
it seeks the deepest impression, and because it must undergo 
in order to convey them. It is a passion for truth, because 
without truth the impression would be false and defective. 
It is a passion for beauty, because its office is to exalt and 
refine by means of pleasure, and because beauty is nothing 
but“the loveliest form of pleasure. It is a passion for power, 
because power is impression triumphant, whether over the 
poet, as desired by himself, or over the reader, as affected by 
the poet. * * ® Poetry begins where matter of fact or of 
science ceases to be merely such, and to exhibit a former truth, 
that is to say, the connection it has with the world of emotion, 
and its power to produce imaginative pleasure. » Enquiring of 
a gardener, for instance, what flower it is we see yonder? ‘he 
answers a lily—this is matter of fact. The botanist pro~ 
nounces it to be of the order of Hexandria monogynia; 
this is matter of science. It is the “lady” of ‘the 2. 
says Spencer; and here we begin to. have a poetical.sense of 
its fairness and. grace. It is “ the plant. and flower of: “4 
says Ben Jonson; and ‘poetry then shews us the beatity of the 
flower, in all its mystery. and splendour, * **' ‘Verse,’ in 
short; is that finishing and rounding, and tuneful plavieting of 
the poet’s creations, which is produced of necessity by the 
smooth tendencies of their energy or inward working, and the 
harmonious dance into which they are attracted round the orb 
of the beautiful. Poetry, in its complete sympathy with 
beauty, must of necessity leave no sense of the beautiful and. © 
no power over its forms unmanifested; and. verse flows as 
inevitably from this condition of its integrity, as other laws of 
proportion do from any other kind of embodiment of, beauty, 
(say that.of the human figure,) however free and various the 
movements may be that play within their limits.— Leigh Hunt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lexps,—The first grand concert of the season, given by Messrs. 
Hopkinson, took place last Thursday evening, at the Music. Hall, 
and we.are.glad to say was well and fashionably attended. :The 
artistes were—Miss Lucombe, Miss, E. Birch, Mr. Sims, Reeves, 
and Mr... Winn, ,vocalists ;,.M.., Szekely, solo pianist,.and Mr. 
Hopkinson, conductor. ' a hepeograninte though perhaps too long; 
was.in every other respect, well arranged, including several of Sims 


‘Reevea’s. most. celebrated solos... The concert commenced with 


Rossini’s trio, “ L’usato, Ardir,”.a light, but..pleasing composition, 


.well sung, by. Misses Lucombe, Birch, and, Mr. Winn, and followed 


by a German ballad of Keiser, charmingly rendered by Miss E. 
Birch. It would be quite superfluous to pass any encomium upon 
Mr. Sims Reeves’s singing of “ Fra Poco,” and the Grand Duet, 
as he has long been acknowledged the Edgar of Donizetti’s Lucia, 
His reading. of ‘* Adelaida” differs in {many res from. that of 
Mario, but is, we think, equally felicitous. Miss Lucombe sa 
Bellini’s Qui la voce” admirably, given here, as in the Gra 
Duet, as much of the dramatic effect as the concert-room will 
rmit of. Of Mr. Szekely’s performance we cannot speak too 
ighly. It was a rich treat to all lovers of pianoforte playing. For 
extreme delicacy and trueness of touch,—for energy and clearness 
of expression,—for poetry and taste, he must rank with some of the 
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best pianists of the day. Nor tnust we forget to make honourable 
mention of our townsman, Mr. Winn, who, if we may judge from 
the hearty reception he met with, made a very favourable im- 
pression ‘on the audience. He~possesses -a rich. baritone voice; 
and not alittle artistic feeling, and, bids fair, to: take a high stand 
in his profession. The pieces were accompanied admirably by 
Mr. Hopkinson.—Leeds Times, Oct. 5th. 


» Bristor.—We understand that the first of a series of concerts, 
to be given.by the Bristol and Clifton Classical Harmonist Suciety, 
comes off at the Victoria Rooms: on Tuesday, the 29th inst, The 
performances will consist of selections from Mendelssohn’s music 
fo Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream, Beethoven’s grand 
opera of Fidelio, Webet’s opera of Oberon, and’ the andante and 
finale from the gratid syinphony in C minor, by Beethoven: Miss 
Birch and Miss Dolby will ‘sustain the principal vocal parts, sup- 
ported by..a chorus of a hundred and _ fifty voices. Mr, H. C. 
Cooper, whose performances a; the Philharmonic, and at the Grand 
National Concerts, now taking place at Her Majesty’s Theatre, have 
placed him. in, the highest rank of our native violinists, will lead 
the orchestra: _ Mr. P. J. Smith, under whose able directions the 
rehearsals have taken place, will conduct on the occasion. 


Epixpyrcu,—Tue Messrs, Distins’ Concent.—On Wednesday 
evening, Qct. 16th, the Messrs. Distin, the cclebrated sax-horn 
performers, assisted by Miss M. O’Connor and Mr. John Willy, 
gave a concert ‘of vocal and ‘instrimental ‘music in the Waterloo 
Room, which was'quite crowded by a fashionable audience. The 
opening piece was a qnartctt from Donizetti's opera of Belisario, 
imiwhich Mr; Distinand his sons, accompanied! by Mr. Willy, well 
sustained the high reputation they have enjoyed, and in which they 
were loudly applauded. They were warmly encored in the selection 
from Lucia di Lammermoor, and Ia Figlia. del Reggimento, nor 
where they less successful in the gems from Le Prophéte, which 
were given with striking effect. In the beautiful air, “ All is lost 
now,” Mr. Henry Distin was enthusiastically encored, while the 
“Echo Duct,” on the French horn, by Messrs. Hy and W. Distin, 
was also re-demanded, The singing of Miss O’Connor, especially 
in. the’ pretty ballad, “« Mary Connell,” &c., and. the solo on. the 
pianoforte by Mr. Willy, afforded an agreeable variety to the 
concert, which was further enlivened by several glees and madri- 

als by the Messrs. Distin, all of which were encored, and with 
which, we believe, Her Majesty expressed herself highly delighted 
on their recent performance before her at Balmoral. These talented 
artistes gave a second eritertainment on Friday, the 18th.—Cale- 
donian Mercury. 


NewcastLE.—Mr. Carte’s Cowcert.—Thanks to Mr. Carte, 
and other enterprising managers, we have now, every autumn, the 
pleasure of hearing the best performers, and forming our own views 
of the taste which has accorded such substantial acknowledgments 
to the celebrities, vocal and instrumental, of the past_season in 
town. The audience of. Newcastle haying long enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being critical enough to form an opinion of its own, has 
not always given its jadgment in accordance with the pfevailing 
taste; and as it sometimes happens that in London itself publie 
pinion is divided between the claims of rival honses ant ‘rival 
singers, the approbation of ‘x crowded assemblage -here has been 
most eagerly suught and most graciously received by artists of the 
highest claims ‘to | distinction. We ate indebted’ to Mr. Carte'for 
having, on the presetit occasion, introduced three’ performers whd 
dre hew to us—Madame Maclarren, already favourably known for 
her contieetion with the English opera, not only by her own merits! 
but those of thé'composer of Don Quixote‘and Charles the Second ¥ 
Signor Bérras’ has’ riot! hitherto been “known to us, and Herr 
Formes. ' The’ latte# gentleman has excited quite a schism amongst 
musical critics, and has been an apple of ‘discord to the supporters 
of the rival operas, bétndless and undiscriminating praise having 
Been ‘awarded him on ‘the one hand, and the severest and most 
unsparing censure on the other. Perhapis: the truth: lies‘ midway. 


He has‘ been gifted by nature with a rieh, powerful;)and manly |. 


voiée,' ‘of ‘which he freély ‘avails himself; and hence he has been 
charged ‘with an exaggerated style, and a tendency to overdo his 

arts, both in acting and singing them. The fierce, bold, and 
tugged style which he adopted, howeyer, was admirably suited for 


some of his characters, where, as in Caspar (Der Fretschutz), 
Marcel (Les Huguenots), and the Anaba in Le Prophéte, he 
made a decided impression. Of our old favourites, Miss Catherine 
Hayes and Mr, Carte, we may speak, more shortly, . Miss Hayes 
is placed, by universal consent, at the head of her profession, and 
admitted to be one of the first, if not the first, English vocalist of 
the.day, and the sensation produced by her when, last_in Newcastle 
has not yet faded from the minds of our, readers. r. Carte also 
disputed with Richardson for the palm of superiority on his own’ 
instrathent, and his face is always pleasantly received, as well’as’ 
his fantasia} on the boards of our theatre. It is sufficient to’ say of : 
him, that he has by no means fallenifrom his former excellence, ' 
Of ‘the! concert, it willbe. sufficient to state thatit went, off; with 
much eclat,'and gave the utmost, satisfaction, ta a, numerous. 
audience. Miss Hayes, Herr Formes,, Madame Macfarren, and 
each of the distinguished vocalists, ale gaye the expectations — 
which had been formed as to their respective ability. Mr. Carte’s ’ 
performance on the flute was also deservedly admired.—WNewcasile’ 
Paper. © eH 4 ESA 
Liverroot.—Mr. E.L. Davenport, the American’ tragedian, ' 
who has obtained some celebrity in London by ‘his performances at 
the Marylebone and Olympic theatres, during two seasons,‘made 
his fitst appearance before a Liverpool dudience atthe Royal) 
Amphitheatre, ‘on Monday last, as, Julian St. Pierre, in Sheridan; 
Knowles’ play of the Wife. His. style is pleasing,and , natural, 
devoid of mannerism, and.rant, ; His face, yoice, 2a fepte are! 
adapted for the charactershe agsumes },and he, reminds us strotiely 
of what Mr. James Wallack was some yeats sinée:’ “Mr. Catheart’s 
Ferardo Gonzago was exéelently read;' bat he was Tatler Voci-' 
ferous, Mr. Chamberlain, as Leonardo, was emphatieal, and looked! 
like a hero. Mr. J. Hunt's: Antonio displayed:stuily, and: was‘well 
declaimed — the only drawback upon his. persdnation being the 
frequent use of his right arm in a very, mechanical, manper,. Mr. 
C. Hale played Bartolo. with.,consi rable quaintness, , Mariana, 
was sustained by Mrs. Copeland, Miss Emma Stanley, a lady 
known in London, and who lately delivered @ monologue enter- 
tainment in this. town, made her debut at this establishmept on the 
above evening, and clicited plandits by the versatility of her talents, 
Mr. Davenport has’ since ‘appeared as Claude Melnotte, Othello, 
and in an original play called Armand, written by Mrs. Mowatt,a 
transatlantic actress of note. A young aspirant’ for dramatic fame 
has also revisited us this week, im the person of, Miss tiated 
Catheart, and has given, marked, evidence of , future excellence. 
Mr. Davenport terminated his engagement on Saturday, as he was. 
announced to appear at the Haymarket Theatre, London, imme- 
diately.—Liverpool Mail. 
Arremrt to Fing. tag Arotto Turatre at Ventce.—A few 








weeks ago an attempt to set the Apollo theatre, at Venice, on fire, ' 
was fortunately discovered by the manager entering accidentally, in 

the day time ; inflammable substances had been put close to the 

gas lights, and the smoke issuingy from them attracted :/his:moti¢e. 

It would, if suceessful, have. proved a frightful calamity, as, Wie» 
theatre stands.in the midst of little: streets, close, to .an.oil.. ware- 

house on.one side, and a chemist’s Jaboratory,on the other, . No 
traces have been discovered of the perpetrators of this-vile act. _ 


Mr. Gustavus Geary, who lately made a, successful début at 
the Grand National Concerts, has suddéily béen recalled from 
‘London by the Dean and Chapter ‘of Christ's Church Cathedral, - 
Dablin, who has’ refused him ledve‘of alsencos® Mr. Geary teva! 
viear choral ‘of the church. The ‘new: tenor’s secession from the 
National Coneerts is thus satisfactorily accounted tor. 


Jenny Linp at Boston.—The availssof' the first Jenhy Lind: 
concett will be about 20,000 dollars, as we learn. from , du; authentie., 
source, ‘ibere are onlyone hundred jpromenade tickets sold, , 
although there is, room for.two; hundred and, fifty, as Mt, Baraym., 
is. determined that there sal be no uncomfortable crowding of 
tliose holding seat tickets. — oston Evening Traveller. agp 

Tue SecrerTary oF THE PrtitpaRMonic.—We are requested by 
‘Mr, George: Hogarth to correct, a statement respecting him, whieh 
found its way into our last number. Mr. Hogarth has nof been, 
elected secretary to the Philharmonic Society ; he is a candidate 
for the office; but no election has yet taken place. 
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Tue Granp Boston Orcan.—A performance on the new organ 
boil Aby. “Gray and Davison for the’ Centenary’ Chapel, Boston, 
Lincolnshire, took place Jast Sunday evening week, at their manu- 
factory. Mr. George Cooper, the organist of St. Sepulchre apd 
. of Ciirist’s Hospital and/ deputy organist of St. Paul's and 

Chapel Royal, was the player. He selected preludes and fugues 

by J. S. Bach ;’two movements from. symphonies by Kalliwoda, 

arranged by. himself a (larghetfo and an adagio,) _Handel’s 
choruses, ** Fixed in his everlasting seat,” and “ He rebuked the’ 

Red Sea; Hummé?s graduale; “ Quod ia orbe ;” and airs by 
# el, Mozast, and Charles Horsley. In these pieces Mr. G. 

pr developed the fine and equal tone, and varied powers and 
attributes, of the instrument -with the greatest skill. He is a very 
Superior organist ; his pedal playing is admirable for precision and 
“clearness, In the air of “ Polyphemas,” from Handel's Acis and 

Galatea, the pedal trombone was much admired ; and in the. air, 
“ Phe Lard'is iy Shephiefd,”from. Mr. Horsldy’s oratorid David, 
which is to be produced next month by the Liverpool Pailharmonic 

Society, the contra fagotto was shown to the best advantage. In 
the graduale.o Fipmunelyand in the ;thoriis, “ Fixed in his |ever- 
‘lasting seat,” the new sforzando stop came into play most effectively. 
There are three mantials, from CC 8 feet to F in alt—the pedal, 
organ, two getavesand'a fourth, in compass fromt"OCC 16 feet to 
F ; the whole of the,stops in tbis,,as well as in the manuals, except 
the keraulophon ¢larionet-flute, go ‘throughout. The swell is} 
to art) e 49 stops. and 2,490 pipes fim this; otgan,} 
So ca = 

oni fot es man 


argest in this country. There are two bellows 


als and the other for the pedal organ, and four; 
composition pedals for changing the stops ; also the new and effec- 
ti dal... sides-as-well-as the front of the case} 
will contain speaking-pipes. ‘The dimensions of the instrument are! 
26 feet high, 23 feet wide,:and 18 feet deep. 


Mr. Geor@t Wanr.+4A sibsdription) if being: made: in behalf of 
this well-known musician and composer, who is now Jiving in Liyer- 
(pool "He ha Been’ d, for nearly three quarters of a centuity, 


in the arduous pursuit o 
‘years He ‘tad’ mate’ such proficiency of the Violia and in composi- 
tion, that Garrick, hearing him play, was so struck with his precocity, 
that he-intredueed. hirt-to~the-d 
bec pis steady friend in after years. - His name is particularly 
assotidted with the production of Der Freischutz in this country, of 
which he was the original leader. ' As a cothjioser his) works are 
too well known to be particulariscd. He is now in his 82nd year, 
-and:totally unable’ to pursue liis profession. Under these circum- 
stances @ committee of the following gentlemen‘has been formed, 
by all of whom subscriptions will be received, and, also, by Mr. 
-Ayres,; of the. Court..of Baikruptey (the treasurer to’ tthe Ware 
-Fund), who, ow application; will afford any further information that 
Bite ene, Mr, J. Yate Lee, Registrar of the Liverpool 
‘Cow of Bankruptey, Fulwood Park, Aigburth;)Mr. J. S. Thor- 
burne,,.Barsister at. Law, Middle Temple, Londom; Mr. William 
Sudlow, Seerctary'to the ‘Liverpool Philharmonic Society, Exchange- 
‘street’ Bust'sMro Joshua Walmesley, Lord-street, Liverpool; Mr. 
Benjamin Webster, Lessee ofthe Theatre-Royal, Haymarket ; Mr. 
J. B. Buckstone, ‘Theatre-Royal, Haymarket ; Mr. William R. 
Copeland, Lessee ‘of the héatre-Royal, Liverpool ; Mr. Edward 
Tisvilliayn Mambes of the Royal Society of Musicians, Richmond 
Lodge; Putney >) Mr.\AvC. Jeffrey, S n, Queen-square, Liver- 
5 Mr’ John Brooks, 65, Gréat ‘George-strect, Liverpool ; 
‘Mr.’ Samael Day,’Kerisington, near Rlvatyapl Messrs, Gaskell 
‘and"Lowry, (teerid Rents to the Morning Chronicle), 15, South 
John;street,.. Liverpool ;.Mr, William .Lowes, Rushton, Parkside 
‘House, Smithdown Lane, ‘Liverpool. Liverpool Mait. 


. Dgaze seems to,have been as busy amongst the great actresses 
of Paris has it has been of late in-London: Mesdames Gavaudan, 
Boulanger, and- St) “Aubin—namies ‘that were ws dear to the play- 
goers there ag those of Mrs. Glover and Mrs. ‘Clifford ‘here—have 
for ever disappeared from this stage, ———————-— 

_ An immense double-bass, the invention. of Mr. Monek Mason, 
18 to be used (we ate told by the French papers) at the forthcoming 
National’ Concerts. It is to. possess the tone and strength of 
hosts of ordinary double-basses, 


is Paint e At the early spariod of five, 


eading composers Of the time, and’ 





Taroven Hacen, one of the most celebrated musical critics in . 
Germany, has paid @ flying visit to London. 


Motzzy Roatots, a ce!chrated harpist, and teache? at the court at 
Madrid, has been engaged as sclo harpist in.the orchestra. of the 
Theatre Del Circo (Madrid). . This is most probably the, first time. 
that a lady has officiated in an orchestra,—Journal of Commeree, 


Exeter Hatt.—We ate reyuested to state, on behalf of the 
Sacred Harmonie. Society, that the alterations adverted to in’ out 
last, are being carried into effect by the directors and proprietors 
of the above building. 


Tue Nepavcese Paince, having been invited to the rehearsal of 
Auber’s new opera, L*Enfant Prodigue, was delighted particularly 
with the ballet, and gave primeety evidence of it by handing over 
to the manager his own handkerghief, with a hundred pound note 
in it. This sum was fmmediately divided amongst the chorus- 
singers and the ballet-daneets, who, by-he-bye, would not be 
sorry if such visits were more;frequent. 


MavdAMe PaQisH \Atvans) the widow of théi¢gélebrated Sarpist, 
has arrived'in Bordon“from “Germany, and“interds* ri here 
altogether. This lady is herself .a perfermer of repute, on the 
harp, and has played in most of the principal towns of Ger > 
both with ‘her ite husband, and as soloist. ‘Madame Parish Al¥ers, 
we understand, intends to devote herself to giving instrpctions'’on 
the harp. | She brings with her several unpublished Works of her 
husband. BW 


Jenny Linp Too ’Oyrg ror Barnomj-«Jenny Lind and. her 
manager have had a misunderstanding. On the night of her first 
concert she determined to give away in charity the whole of her 
receipfs. Mr. Barnum informed. her. that her shéte would be 
10,560 dollars, and told her that he should announee the gift fromathe 
stage. She requested him not-to do so, but he did, and the” effee? 
was; as anticipated, to make her»popular’ in ‘the highest degree. 
Subsequeritly Mr.-Barnum, in overhauling his)a¢counts, found; a® 
he .alleged, that she,made but. 7,000 dollars by that concert, 
and informed Jenny that she must make up the ceficiency in the. 
donation out of her own funds, |. Jenny told him that he in- 
formed her she had 10,500 dollars to bestow, and that,.on the 
faith of that declaration, she had committed herself;...He must, 
therefore, correct the mistake out of his own pocket, which, Bars 
num did. Barnum is reported to have said it was the first time he 
had been out-generalled by a. woman. 


Tac.tion1 anp Pasra-eontinte to reside on the Lake of Como, 
The forme? has decidedly abandoned ‘the stege. Between ‘her and 
the beaw nidnde of Milah.there is a good deal of coolness, not’to 
say hostility ; she is'éffended with them: because, on the oceasion 
of her last appearance in 1846, they-gave her a tict very’enthusi- 
astic reception:; and hey are offended with her because, jast ‘after 
the restoration of the Austrian Government, when’ thie whole popu- 
lation was galled with its defeat, she “did not hesitate’ to ‘figure’ at 
the theatre in the box of an Austrian “general, and hasi'sinee kept? 
up her intimacy ypu festrion notabilities.. -As for Pasta, on dif 
that she is almost ill with mortification at having failed to secyre an 
engagement at London, whither she’ hastenéd to ‘offer herself, on 
hearing of the triumphs of Sontag. —- . 


Monoment ‘ro Worvsworta.—It is satisfactory tots to be 
enabled to announce, that upwards of £900 have already been sub- 
scribed towards a befitting monument to this distinguished poct: 
We dre ‘sorry to find, however, that it isnot to be erected amid 
the..scenes he immortalised, but im Westminster Abboy:;: and: we 
cannot look upon this arrangement’ otherwise than as anaet of— 

ms Giving a sum of more, to that which has too much.” ,'° ixgd 

Wédo sincerely hope that’a ‘fine work may be thé result of the. 
public desiré to commemorate Wordsworth ; something whic 
shall not.be a mete portrait statue, but a poetical embodiment ; 
and we hope our sculptors will compete vigorously for the honour, 
Art-Journal, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. S.The whole thing is evidently a hoax. We know no such person as 


Mr. George Anderson. 


T. B.—The writer in the Manchester Examiner is simply incompetent to 
judge. It is possible, as'our correspondent suggests, that he-may have 
been actuated by spleen. In any case his opinion ts absolutely worthless. 


A. H, W.’s..communication of last week has certainly not reached us. 
_ His exposition of the new system would be acceptable. His request shall 
be attendéd to. 
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GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1850. 








PROGRAMME, 


PART I. 
Symphonie in D. Mozart. 
Aria Buffa, . M. Jungs Stockuausen, « “Il Postiglione,” Balfe. 
€oncerto in E, . (First Movement) Miss Gopparp, . « Hummel 
(Her third appearance in public.) 
Cavatina, Madlle. Anari, “ Or la sull’ onda.” (Giuramento) Mercadante, 
New Valse, . Tony, . (firsttimeof performance) . Labiteky. 
Aria, . Mr. Sis Reeves, . “Un impero,” . (Le Prophéle) Meyerbeer. 
‘ (His second appearance.) 
Pantaisie,,. . . . Violoncello, Sig. Prattt, on Airs from 
iinda di Chamounit, . .. Piatti. 
Overture; 5 5. eo es -“ Maritana,”” 0. ‘eV. Weklace. 


PART II, 


Septuor for Violin, Tenor, Violoncello, Double Bass, Clarionet, 
orn, and Bassoon, performed by MM. Sainron, Danpo, 
Piatti, ANGLOIs, Franc, STEGLICH, and BAUMANN, . Beethoven, 


Cavatina, . .« Madile, ANGRi, “ Ciel Pietoso,”.(Zelmira) Rossini. 


Fantaisie on Airs from “Don Pasquale,” Grand’ Pianoforte, 
Miss GODDARD, . . Thalberg. 


Ballad, . . Mr, Sims Reeves, “In this old chair,” . . Balfe. 
New Polka, Charlotten, . (First time:of appearance.) . . Labitzty. 
Solo Concertina, . Mr. BLAGROVE, (His first appearance.) Blagrove. 
Galop Des Papillons, composed expressly for these Concerts. | Carter. 


PROMENADE, . . 1s. 6d. 
Doors open at Half-past Seven, and commence at Eight o'clock. 
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_, TO_ARTISTS OF CELEBRITY (VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL). 


GLASGOW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—1850-51. 


A SERIES of GRAND CONCERTS, with fall Orchestra, will 

be given by the above Society, to take place once a month during the 
Winter, commencing early in December, 1850, and to be continued till 
April, 1851. 


_ Vocal and Instrumental Performers (of celebrity), who may be engaged at 

Manchester, Liverpool, York, Neweastle, or Edinburgh (any time during 

the Winter), are requested to communicate with Mr. Julian Adams, in order 

that arrangements may be made for their appearance at the above Concerts. 
JULIAN ADAMS, Director, 


103, Kensington-place, Sauchiehall-road, Glasgow. 


Now Ready, an entirely New Historical Novel, by G. P, B. JAMES. 


A STORY WITHOUT A NAWME,. 
BY G. P. Ri JAMES, ESQs0" 
Written expresslyfor and appearing in the New Family Magazine, the | 


HOME CIRCLE. 


Weekly Numbers, One Penny ; Monthly Parts, 6d. Vols., 4s.; with Gil 
Edges and Back, 4s, 6d, 


eee f 


Also Published, an entirely New Original Historical Tale, in Week! 
Numbers, One Penny, Monthly Parts, Fivepence, entitled the’ P 


LONDON APPRENTICE 


AND THE 


GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER OF WEST. CHEPE; 
Or, THE EVIL MAY DAY, | 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF BLUF® KING HALy 


BY PIERCE EGAN,, = wi -01 


With No, 1 will be Given ® SPLENDID LARGE ENGRAVING, 


Printed and Published at the Office of the Musical. World, 60, St; Martin's 
Lane, by W. S. Jonnson, ares DAR Fe eh 
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THE AGNES’ WALTZ: 
RILLIANT, and of moderate difienit e Pianoforte 

B Price 2s., composed by CHARLES MARE? ad , 
Messrs. R. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street, and the Author, 8 

Oxford Terrace, Chelsea. 9980 j 
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IMPORTANT TO” UADIES ‘FREQUENTING 
CONCERTS, THEATRES, BALLS, We... , 


EARS’S Blanc de Perle Liquide, for nce ki that much- 
P carpe cg eolour to the COUNTEN NCE, NECK, ARMS, 
an . —y ‘ 


Various preparations are commonly sold for this purpose; but, from the 
large quantity necessary. to maintain the desired effect, great injury.is done 
to the delicate tissues of the Skin by their use, -To obviate these evils, 
A. F. PEARS has obtained the Recipe for preparing a most innoeeat Liquid, 
free from aii ‘rritating qualities, which has been ‘constantly used by a cele- 
brated Actress, from her earliest youth; and whose like Bust dnd Arms 
have astonished all admirers of the truly beautiful. This Liquid imparts a 
most delicate softness to the Skin, combined with a-lighly tifal trans- 

per botile, 


parent whiteness—rarely to be met with in.nature.—Price 2s,,6 
LADIES, OBSERVE!) 
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munications for’ the Editor are to be addressed, post 
of G. Purkets, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; 
Street, and at all Booksellers,—Saturday, Oct, 26th, 1850, 








